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MIS-SPENT TIME. 


BY SIR AUBREY DE VERE. 


There is no remedy for time mis-spent ; 
No healing for the waste of idleness, 
Whose very languor is a punishment 
Heavier than active souls can feel or guess. 
O, hours of indolence and discontent, 
Not now to be redeemed ! ye sting not less 
Because I know this span of life was lent 
For lofty duties, not for selfishness, 
Not to be wiled away in aimless dreams, 
But to improve ourselves, and serve mankind, 
Life and its choicest faculties were given. 
Man should be ever better than he seems ; 
And shape his acts and discipline his mind, 
To walk adorning earth, with hope of heaven. 








THE IVY. 
A welcome to the ivy, and a blessing on its leaves, 
That spread their cheerful shelter round when barren nature grieves ; 
A welcome to the friendly plant that will not grow astray, 
Though crambling walls are sinking into ruin and decay. 
The relics of antiquity—the halls of feudal power, 
Behold their faithful monitor, on turret, wal! and tower, 
And where unto her lover waved the scarf of ladye fair, 
The roving eye of time instead beholds the ivy there. 


A welcome to the ivy, for it speaks of friendship true, 

That lingers to the last around the fabric where it grew ; 
Though tower and turret moulder, yet the ivy still is green, 
And mirrors to the present, those events that once have been : 
We liken it in summer, when its dew the tendrills deck, 

To a child that clings in confidence around its mother’s neck— 
But when in frosty winter time it shelters from the blast, 

It's like, indeed, a woman who proves constant to the last. 


The soul, too, hath its ivy in the shadows of the past, 

That round the broken heart will cling in freshness to the last, 

The memory of by-gone days, when love and hope were young, 

Is but the stem that o’er some tomb, its ivy leaves had flung, 

On eyes that once beamed bright on us, in after years we dwell, 
And phantom voices speak again those tones we loved so well ; 
But still chese happy dreams with which we would not wish to part, 
Are proofs that mehtal ivy grows around the ruin’d heart. 








RACINE. 

It would appear that Racine was destined to experience, at the com- 
mencement of his career, a fuli share of the suspense, disappointment, mor- 
titieation, and censure, which usually attend the author, and which the shrink- 
ing timidity and sensitive nature of true genius render doubly poignant. 

he first representation of ‘ Britannicus” at Versailles, took place by order 
of Louis XIV., in 1669; it had been performed the preceding evening at 
Paris, at the Theatre of the Hotel de Bourgogne, where it was literally dragged 
to a conclusion amid the murmurs of a discontented audience ; for the public 
were not then capable of appreciating the simplicity of sty!e, and truthfulness 
of character, which so eminently distinguish Racine. 

At an early hour of the evening to which we have alluded, the poet entered 
the theatre at Versailles. Cautiously opening the door of the green-room, he 
found that apartment empty, the artistes being engaged either in dressing or in 
rehearsing their parts. Relieved to find himself alone, Racine closed the door, 
and threw himself on a couch, in that enviable state of mind which an author 
may be supposed to enjoy, whose piece is to be represented for the first time in 
the presence of royalty. Covering his face with his hands, he strove to pre- 
pare himself for the ordeal he had so ardently desired, regretting in vain that 
he could find no possible pretext for its delay. At length he drew from his 
pocket the manuscript of ‘ Britannicus.”’ In this beautiful tragedy, which is, 
above all, remarkable for the purity and elegance of its style, Racine found a 
thousand defects which even his most unjust critics would have failed to dis- 
cover. He reproached himself fur having described Nero as too odious, Agrip- 
pina too sententious, Burrhus too austere, Narcissus too infamous, Britannicus 
too weak ; he was above all unmerciful towards Tunie, whom he had accused 
of coldness. this character being performed by “ La Champmeslé,” an actress 
whom he adored, and for whom he would willingly have sacrificed both his 
drama and its success. Discouraged by its perusal, our author suddenly threw 
aside the manuscript, and, rising, began to pace to and fro the apartment with 
hasty and agitated steps 

Jean Racine, at this epoch, was about thirty years of age. During the last 
five years he had applied himself exclusively to dramatic literature. He had 
contrived, unfortunately, to embroil himself with Mol:ére, and also with Cor- 
neille, who wished him to abandon tragedy ; but he had retained the friend- 
ship of Boileau-Despreaux, who had from the first predicted his success. 

The productiun of La Thebaide, and of Alexander, had been unsuccessful ; 
but Andromache was received with unanimous applause ; nevertheless, the 
representation of this chef-d’wuvre, in which Racine had so successfully imi- 
tated the grandeur and simplicity of the Greek drama, had been confined to 
the theatre of the Hotel de Bourgogne, the courtiers of Versailles preferring 
the romantic sentiments of the Spanish imbroglios. Racine was, however, in 
receipt of a pension from the king, having composed an ode in celebration of 
his marriage, entitled ‘* La Nymphe de la Seme.” “ Les Plaideurs” had 





been also well received in Paris ; but Moliere and his party opposed the suc- 
cess of this comedy. Britannicus, to whom the Parisians were less favourable, | 
was indebted for its introduction at court to Colbert. This minister, enchanted | 
with it perusal, had eulogized it to Louis XIV., who consequently commanded | 
its representation at Versailles. 

The personal resemblance which so strikingly existed between Racine and 
Louis XIV _ might possibly have deterred the friends of the former from pre- 
senting him at court, as it was well known that the King entertained a high 
opinion of his physical advantages ; nevertheless, an impartial opinion might 
have awarded the palm of beauty to the poet, whose figure was taller and bet- 
ter proportioned than that of Louis, and who also possessed more regularity of 
feature. On this occasion, Racine kad exchanged his usual sombre attire for 
a splendid costume, which, if it failed to render this resemblance more con- 
spicuous, at least gave him the appearance of a gentieman rather than a poet— 
though poets may not be so “ crottes” as Boileau in his satires describes them 

The performance had scarcely commenced ere Louis XIV. and his suite ap- 
peared. ‘*My fate will now be decided,” sighed Racine, who felt as a 
criminal in the presence of his judge. The first act finished without eliciting 
the slightest applause from the King, whose opinion the audience awaited in 
silence. Unable longer to endure the suspense, Racine retired to the most 
remote part of the theatre. Here he remained for some time, in a state of 





doubt and apprehension the most painful. Suddenly, his name resounded 





from all parts of the house. Not doubting this was expressive of disapproba- 
tion, Racine was preparing to leave the theatre, when he encountered his 
friend Boileau, apparently breathless with haste. 

‘“« Pursue you the unhappy author with the lash of satire !’’ demanded Ra- 
cine, bitterly. 

“On the contrary, [ have hastened to congratulate him on his success,” 
returned Boileau, cordially embracing his friend. ‘The King is of opinion 
that your tragedy equals those of Suetonius and Tacitus—I am commanded 
to bring you to his presence.” 

Bewildered by these unexpected tidings, the poct suffered himself to be 
conducted by Boileau. As they proceeded, numbers crowded around him, 
eager to offer their homage and their congratulations—the hitherto humble au- 
thor now found himself flattered, besieged, solicited, caressed Repulsing, by 
force, some of the more importunate, Boileau succeeded in extricating his 
friend from the crowd of sycophants and admirers, and reached the royal box 
at the momen Louis XIV., impatient at the delay, was about to quit it. 

‘* Monsieur Racine,”’ said his Majesty, courteously addressing the poet, “I 
am happy to express my approbation of your work. I request you will favour 
us with more tragedies of so high an order. Monsieur Colbert, your opinion 
was correct, ‘ Britannicus’ deserves our highest consideration. Does M. Racine 
receive a pension?” 

‘* Sire,” replied Racine, “I had the honour of celebrating the marriage of 
your Majesty in an ode, for which I receive a pension of 600 francs per an- 
num.” 

‘“* As regards the ode,” returned Louis XIV., ‘‘ the Queen, in that instance, 
recompensed the poet ; on the present occasion, the King desires to acknow- 
ledge your talents as a tragedian Mons. Colbert, you will take care to add a 
considerable sum to the pension of Mons. Racine.” 

His Majesty accompained these words with an air of distinguished patron- 
age, which failed not to excite the attention and envy of the courtiers who 
surrounded him. Racine, who with his native modesty had not ventured to 
meet the penetrating glance of the King, now bowed respectfully and in si 
lence as Louis XIV. retired, followed by his suite, leaving the euriched trage- 
dian in a profound reverie, from which it was with difficulty that his friend 
Boileau succeeded in arousing him. 





SIR EDWARD LYTTON BULWER. 


[The criticism of Trinculo upon the orchestra of the enchanted isle is the 
perfection of negative definition. In these days, he would have been engaged 
as theatrical critic for a morning paper, for he wasa jester by trade. After the 
Signora Ariel’s accompaniment is over, the Signor Trinculo remarks, that it is 
the ghost of a tune, played by the picture of nobody. I mention this because 
! am not aware of the existence of so felicitous an illnstration of the invisible 
and the inaudable except myself. Save in these pages, I am both. The very 
Editor does not know me, and ‘‘ therein is his state the more gracious."’ I do 
not know myself, and I do not desire an introduction. The only person ac 
quainted with me, and responsible for the opinions in these papers, is the 
original of the picture alluded to by Trinculo.— Paris, March 20th.} 


Considerable excitement prevailed in the armies of both Greece and Troy, 
when the god-like and half-dressed Achilles suddenly came stalking out of his 
pavilion, after a long re:irement, obviously determined to mingle in the battle 
on one side or the other. The Greeks knew that they had no particular claim 
to the hero's services, after the peculiarly discourteous manner in which he had 
been treated by their leader in that curious affair of the Demoiselle Briseis 
The Trojans were well aware of the grudge which he owed to the enemy’s 
gereral ; but whatever hopes they might have of his desertion to their side 
were dashed by their equal acquaintance with the fact of the recent demolition 
of his private secretary and confidant, Patroclus, by the hands of Hector 
While both parties were in this interesting state of suspense. the golden-haired 
gentleman, having taken a dispa-sionate survey of affairs, put his ample hands 
to his majestic mouth, (the adjectives are Homeric,) and uttered three shouts 
of such terrible magnitude, that the audience scampered off on all hands in 
great fright and hurry, twelve terrified lancers impaling themselves on their 
own spears. After this eccentric demonstration of feeling, the accomplished 
Achilles went to bed, and had what the young ladies cail ** another good cry.” 

If any person says that a classical anecdote is misplaced in a sketch of the 
most classical writer of the day, 1 make answer with the bastard Faulcon- 
bridge, upon a rather more interesting question—* He lies; I say ‘tis not. In 
the next place, the story is a direct illustration of the matter in hand. 

Bulwer has recently appeared in the precise position of Achilles on the oc- 
casion I have mentioned ; | do not mean as to the deshabille ; of that, any- 
body who has ever seen Sir Lytton will instantly acquit him; but I mean in 
relation to the two great parties of the hour, each of which has served him as 
Melancholy served Mr Harley—* marked him for her own.” 

Mr. Balwer began his public career as a Liberal; so did the venerable 
Southey (just summoned away) who say that she is no more ashamed of having 
been a republican than he is of having been a boy. Mr. Bulwer was not 
merely a political Liberal—voting for Speaker Abercromby rather than for 
Speaker Sutton ; and dining with Lord John more than with Sir Robert. These 
things he did—and so did two or three hundred gentlemen with whom he was 
in the habit of walking into the lobby. He did more; for, when Sir Robert 
leaped into office, and there remained so long as a man with moderate 
haste might name Mr. John Robinson, the deadliest blow at the ephemeral 
Ministry was dealt by Mr. E. L. Bulwer. His smart, spicy, pamphlet, addressed 
as a letter to one of the ejected ministers, and published at the critical moment 
when alone it could be useful, was read by everybody, and was re-produced in 
batteries of leading articles, and volleys of speeches in and out of Parliament, 
to the great damage of the new Administration. Bulwer acted with that 
Ministry as the negro acts with the tiger—he laid himself across its path, and, 
with a violent bound, at the right instant, he so staggered it that its ‘‘ de- 
struction was easy.” 

These were merely the practices and feats of a very clever and active 
political partisan, and they were appropriately rewarded with a baronetcy, the 
bestowing of which, malgré the professions which were ‘*made to order” 
at the time, had nothing whatever to do with Mr. Bulwer's literary reputation 
But he had ever been what he would call the Man of the People, and his 





whole energies were devoted to the detriment of Aristocracy. 

Pelham is a representation of aristocratic profligacy. The hero's titled 
mother is, in the very first chapter, about the elope ; her husband detects and | 
forgives her, and invites the Honourable Mr. Conway, the seducer, to dinner | 
three times a week— this is the key-note of the book. 

Paul Clifford is an elaborate satire, admirably written, upon the aristocratic 
principle in politics. George the Fourth, the Duke of Wellington, Lord Eldon 


and Lord Abinger, are among the caricatured cignities. The taste evinced in 
the names of Gentleman George, Fighting Atty, Old Bags, and Scarlet Jem, 
was considered at the time as sufficiently plebeian in one who sought a literary 
as well as a popular reputation. , 

The Disowned is a curious, unsatisfactory book, in which everybody is very 
uncomfortable, and the sensation extends to the reader. The democracy is 
involved in the serious interest of the latter portion, and is earnest and respect. 
able. The work could not be popular: one likes to see Othello or Rolla die 
upon the stage, especially because the play is then nearly over, but one objects 
to the private box being sprinkled with the blood. 











— 


a 

Eugene Aram, more eloquently written than any of Bulwer's novels, except 
Zanoni, is one long moan over the system which leaves genius to make its 
own place in the world. Most amiable persons who have read Eugene Aram, 
and the trial of M‘Naugh'en, think the former was most improperly hanged ; he 
had a monomania, which was his idea of Destiny. But the mad-doctors had not 
then persuaded the judges that men who keep such pleasant asylums, and fur. 
nish music and dancing and picture-books to their patients, must be as fit to 
prescribe for the security of the sane as for that of the insane world. 

Devereux, sparkling and vivid, is an exposition of the heartlessness and pro- 
fligacy of all who are put in authority over us. It isthe Newgate Calendar 
bound and lettered as the Court Guide. 

We will say nothing of the Siamese Twins, or of the Rhine Pilgrims, be- 
cause each balances the other. One was written for the benefit of the public, 
and did no good to the bookseller; and the other was written for the benefit of 
the booksel'er, and did no good to the public. 

Fngland and the English contained some good anecdotes, and a remarkable 
attack upon the publisher of a satirical Sunday paper. In his religious haste to 
chastise the breaker of the fourth and ninth commandments, the writer half 
threatened to violate the sixth, but forbore. 


Hitherto Achilles had combated valiantly on the side of his original friends» 
in whose company he once threw his shield upon the shore, and leaping there- 
upon, escaped the death fated to the first Greek who should stand upon Trojan 
soil. This prophecy need not be explained, because it fotind its victim, as all 
prophecies, properly framed, have done since the days of Alexander, down to 
the time when Mr. Hatley Frere’s proof that young Napoleon was Antichrist, 
was sadly interfered with by the poor youth’s death. 

But Achilles began to consider matters a little more closely, and speedily 
betook himself to his tent. For the rest of the campaign, when the Greeks 
sought his assistance, they seem to have received nothing but kicks. 

Rienzi was not only a very magnificent book, but it contained the following 
truth, written in characters as clear to the initiated as the Upharsin inscription 
to St. Daniel—** Sir Edward G. E. Lytton Bulwer has weighed the liberals in 
the balances, and found them wanting.’ Upon the people, their Tribun 
avenged the aristocrats for Paul Clifford. . 

And Pompeii, with its Masses, ruffians in safety, cowards in danger, was an- 
other exposition of the same truth. The lava of Vesuvius pouring upon the 
Pompeian mob was the prototype of the wrath of the baronet, wreaked upon 
the English liberals. It is strange how that one solitary Roman sentinel, true 
to his faith, amid the crash of a city, stands out in this powerful tale, amid the 
giare, and rush, and shriek of the ruin, like his native language, amid the Babel- 
chaos of European tongues. 


What shall we say of the next six volumes? Alice (or the ‘ Mysteries,” or 
‘ Mistress,” as some people prefer to read) is the heroine. Shall we say that 
Achilles dedicated that labour to his recollections of Briseis! They are vary 
antinup'ial volumes. ‘There may be reasons for their taking this tone) there 
may have been reasons, too, for the publication of Cheveley ; [ know nothing of 
such reasons. All that I could learn from the sestett was, that Maltravers con- 
siders that ‘‘the Devil is a great mystery.’”” Ben Jonson says he is an ass, and 
Shakspeare says he is a gentleman. Possibly, he may be placed under the 
three heads, like Cerberus; at all events, it is a great mystery how an ass can 
be a gentleman. 

Night and Morning is expressive of general dissatisfaction with the structure 
of society in England, and of tolerable approbation of the police arrangements 
in France. Bulwer understands the respective characters of the two nations, 
and the best mode of preserving peace, when he writes a book to suggest that 
a philanthropist will improve an Englishman, and imprison a Frenchman, 

We have, then, the noblest of Bulwer’s compositions—Zanoni. Here, 
throwing away all political purpose and deduction—save such as must attach to 
any allusion to the French Revolution—he has devoted himself to the construc- 
tion of a splendid romance, which wil! survive the remainder of his works. 
While Achilles remained pensive in his tent, he was visited by Minerva, who 
refreshed and invigorated him with the food of the gods. 

Now, the son of Peleus has stepped forth in entirely unwonted garb, and, in 
a treatise on Art, prefaced to his last work, has taken a survey of the field of 
battle Next, while both parties are gazing expectantly on him, he utters three 
huge volumes of sound and fury. Great is the astonishment on both sides, but, 
as is common in philosophic England, this does not commit him to either party, 
and therefore, both parties are dissatisfied, and sulkily retire. Let him who 
objected to my classical anecdote read the criticisms on either side, and ac- 
knowledge the fitness of its introduction. 

For my own part, I think this York and Lancaster story full of fine passages, 
and not withvut merit as a tale,—while the tale itself is adallone. We care 
greatly for three characters,— Warwick, Edward, and Gloucester, a little for 
Hastings and Sybil, and nothing at all for any one else. And the reason of this 
is, that where the great characters of a story absorb the two elements of in- 
terest, historical station and successful wickedness, there is very slight chance 
for those actors, who, like the fairies, are little and good. I think that the Bat- 
tle, drawn out at huge length, is ineffective, which is the less excusable from 
the immense power of language possessed by the author. But the book is full 
of sketches of intense strength. My own conviction is, that Friar Bungey is a 
second blow at an already stricken enemy. On the whole, credit is done to the 
gardener by this show of Roses. 

I intended to talk of the Novelist, and not of the framer of melodramas, 
alternately sparkling with wit and with tears. I have not visited an English 
theatre since La Valliere was produced, and this, I remember, was a failure. [ 
have read the Lady of Lyons, and | think it nearly as good as the Honeymoon. 
The great merit of Bulwer’s other plsys lies in their neatness of dialogue—in 
stage situation, and in their adaptation to the powers of a favourite actress and 
actor. 

Bulwer once played a game at hide-and-seek with the public about a smart 
novel (far inferior to anything else of his,) called Godolphin ; but it was so full 
of Bulwerisms, that nobody was deceived, except a Scotch magaziner or two. 
The buokseller’s puffs were beautiful—I remember one of them stated that the 
work had excited such indignation, that a train was being laid to unmask the 
daring author, and that *‘ we are requested to say that there is no escape for 
him.” Aftera year or two, the “daring author’ quietly acknowledges the 
book. The best character in it is the actress. The allusion, if it be one, to 
Sheridan and his fate, 1s in very ill taste. 

He has written miscellaneously for the showbooks of the day, annuals, “ illus- 
trated” volumes, and other boudoir work ; and his magazine papers are hume- 
rous—they were bound together, once upon a time, and called the Student, 
which people took for a novelty and a novel, and were deceived. A little time 
ago he published a volume of pretty poems, tending to xemplify his powers of 


| putting pleasant thoughts in‘o pleasant language 


You do not like personal anecdote in England, or you pretend not to like it 
in print—I might else point this paper with a story of the medern, as I began it 
with one of the ancient Achilles |t does not relate to Sir E.’s famiiy arrange- 
ments, nor to his cigar. smoking, nor to Petrarch’s Laura, nor to the Viscountess 
* * * * Bot as 1 am forbidden to tell it, L shall not emulate Trinculo’s 
negative definition. 

You ask me for a definition of lbulwer's talent. Absurd! Do you remember 
a wise man who declared that he would not dispute with the master of three 
armies? Define the First Novexist or tHe Day! There! Megssieurs, his 
publishers, have defined him for you. 
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THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
DESTRUCTION OF A FRENCH FLEET—PALERMO—LOUIS PHILIPPE. 


PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A SAILOR. 


* * * * * ” * * * 


The fleet reached its cruising ground off Cape St. Sebastian somewhere 
about the 17th of October, and on the 22nd of that month, about nine o’clock 
at night, our attention was aroused by the flash and report of a gun to wind- 
ward. Every eye was immediately directed to that quarter, and presently a 
strange sail, with the night signal displayed for an enemy's fleet at sea, was 
discerned coming down before the wind. ‘The signal was made to prepare fo: 
battle, and as we lay all night at quarters with beating hearts and anxious 
looks, not knowing the moment when the strangers might show themselves, 
we could not help acknowledging, and at the same time rejoicing at the 
judicous position in which the fleet had been placed ; for as the relief of Bar- 
¢2lona was plainly their object, it lay in the very track to intercept the enemy, 
whom Lord Collingwood by withdrawing from before Toulon, and keeping his 
whereabouts a secret, had at length induced to put to sea. 

The fleet stood to the southward under easy sail, watchful and anxious it 
may be supposed, but nothing further occurred to alarm or arouse its activity 
for the rest of the night. 

The next morning was gloomy, with the wind moderate from the eastward. 
The ship which made the signals and joined the fleet over night, was the 
Pomone, Captain Barrie, who had the charge of watching the enemy in 
Toulon, and to whom the frigate, which took back the French spy from Mahon 
to the coast of France, conveyed instructions to be particularly vigilant, aad 
the moment he observed any movement in the harbour of Toulon, which in- 
dicated on the part of the enemy's fleet an intention to put to sea, to use the 
utmost diligence in communicating the information to the Commader-in- 
Chief, whom he would find off Cape St. Sebastian. Soon afier daylight the 
Volontaire, which was the weathermost frigate, made the signal for a fleet in 
the east, and immediately afterwards, that the ships seen were enemies. All 
eyes were instantly turned to that quarter, and we were gratified with the 
sight of a numerous flee: of vessels of various rigs and sizes coming down be- 
fore the wind, led and flanked by five large ships, their sails swelled out by the 
favouring breeze, and showing like a navy of cygnets under charge of the 
parent birds. Down they continued to come, seemingly unconscious of any 
danger, until we made them out to be three sail ef the line and two frigates, 
with a convoy of seventeen or eighteen vessels of various descriptions, from 
the square rigged ship to the xebec and felucca. 

No change was made at first in the English fleet, except to advance the 
Féroce and Bulwark, two of the fastest sailing ships. Afterwards, the signal 
was made successively to the Canopus, Rear-Admiral Martiv, Terrible, Soldan, 
Leviathan, Renown, and Cumberland, to chase E.N E.. About noon, the 
enemy having clearly made us out, hauled their wind, the ships of the line and 
frigates standing on the larboard tack to the S.S.E., while the whole of the 
smaller vessels stood in for the land in the direction of Cape Creux. The 
Promone and Volontaire were sent in pursuit of the convoy, five or six of 
which they captured and burned before night, the remaining vessels effected 
their escape, as was afterwards ascertained, into the Bay of Resas. 

At first, the ships of the line detached in chase, as the signal had been made 
to each ship separately, acted independently one of the other, and according to 
the judgment of each individual Captain; but in the afternoon, when the 
French ships tacked to the northward, five of them followed the motious of 
Admiral Martin, and closed the Canopus, which ship had also tacked to the 
northward, while the Terrible and Bulwark, for some reason known only to 
their Captain, continued to stand to the S.S.E., and we saw no more of them 
for ten days. By this manceuvre those two ships widened instead of lessening 
the distance between them and the enemy, and it is a maxim in chasing to 
windward always to preserve that tack which draws you nearest to the object 
of pursuit. When the French ships tacked, half their topsails were visible 
from the deck. The wind, which in the morning was moderate, freshened 
considerably, causing a good deal of swell, and the atmosphere became so thick 
and hazy that we soon lost sight of the enemy's ships. As the day advanced, 
the wind increased so that it was with difficulty we carried three reefs out of 
the topsails and top-gallant sails ; but with attention we were enabled to carry 
that sail throughout the chase. The wind remained steady at E. by S., and al 
that day and night, in the language of the old song, 

“Not a sheet, nor a tack, 
Nor a brace did we slack ;" 


But stood on the northward, cheered with the hope that the weather might 
clear, and again let us see the enemy. 

Morning dawned, but no enemy appeared. The same thick weather con- 
tinued, while the wind freshened if any thing. ‘The six ships were all com- 
pact together, and on they pressed, their crews animated with some such 
eager anxious feeling as swells the breast of the gallant sport¢man what time 
the scent lies well, and the dogs, with noses breast high, are going a pace that 
tries the speed and bottom of the real good ones. 

Towards noon the Canopus had the misfortune to spring her main topmast, 
soon after which Admiral Martin telegraphed the Renown that he thought 1 
useless to persevere longer in the chase. As such a signal seemed to ask an 
opinion, Captain Durham of the Renown, and afterwards Captaiu Hardcastle 
of the Féroce, answered to the following purport, “ That as the wind had been 
since the chase commenced, the French ships could not have fetched any port 
where they could find shelter. That it was not probable they had tacked to 
the southward, as such a course would draw them from their own coast, which 
must now be their object to keep on board, and that in all likelihood they had 
not been able to weather the Bouches du Rhone, for which the squadron was 
then looking up, and where they must make the land about five or six o'clock 
in the evening.” For these reasons they advised that “the squadron should 
stand on until it made the land, or until it was warned off by the shoalness of 
the water.” This opinion of the two senior Captains in the squadron, officers 
too of such established name and reputation, as Captain Durham and Hard- 
castle, I suppose decided the Admiral, for we made no alteration in the course, 
but continued to stand in for the land. The wind continued fresh, and the at- 
mosphere thick and hazy, so that ovjects could not be discerned at any con- 
siderable distance from the ships. It was now four o'clock in the afternoon, 
and when the discoloured appearance of the water plainly showed that we 
were fast approaching the low land where the Rhone discharges its muddy 
waters into the Mediterranean, and still no enemy was visible, | confess | began 
to fear that they had escaped us, and to despair getting another view oi them 
save in the harbour of Toulon. Some such thoughts were perhaps passing 
through the mind of the Admiral, for just at that moment the signal was made 
to sound, and when that was answered, to prepare to wear in succession. But 
before it could be replied to, the signal was made by the Renown for a strange 
sail ahead, and the squadron continued to stand on. Every eye was now 
turned in the direction indicated by the Renown, but to no purpose. Nothing 
but the now muddy water and the gloomy atmosphere could be seen, and it 
was afterwards whispered that nothing had in fact been seen by the Renown at 
the time, and that the signal was a “ruse” of Captain Durham to prevail upon 
the Admiral to stand on as long as daylight and the depth of water permitted. 
Whether there was any truth in this conjecture, or that the people in the Re- 
nown were really endowed with keener sight than others in the squadron, cer- 
tain it is that it was hoisted at a most opportune moment, for in less than ten 
minutes from the time, the Féroce made the signal for four sail N.N.E., and 
before the signal was hauled down they were visible to the whule squadron. 

The ey oy were under topsails, feeling their way apparently for the land, 
which from the thick state of the weather was still hid from the view. When 
they showed themselves they were two or three points on the lee bow, and as 
the wind had drawn to the southward, by keeping away we were enabled to 
set starboard studding sai's, which brought us rapidly up with them, when they 
were seen to be three sail of the line aud a frigate. Shortly afterwards they 
anchored, and as it was becoming dark, the water shoal, with the wind blow- 
ing fresh on the land, while no one in the squadron was well acquainted with 
that part of the coast, the Admiral thought it prudent to haul off, keeping as 
near the shore during the night as could be done with ssfety, and so #s to 
prevent the enemy slipping and effecting ther escape under cover of the 
darkness. 

We passed the night in watchful anxiety, wearing several times to preserve 
the necessary distance from the shore. As soon as it was sufticiently light 
the following morning to render objects visible, the French sbips were again 
seen uuder weigh, and under topsails and forerails, standing for the land. 
The wind was blowing pretty fresh from the south east, and our ships under a 
press of sail, had some expectation of closing them before they sheltered 
themselves behind the numerous sandbanks which crowd the entrance of the 
mouths of the Rhone. Jn this we were destined to be disappointed ; for, after 
standing a short time right for the land, the French ships bore round up with 
their heads to the north-west, when two of the ships of the line, one bearing 
the fiag of a Rear-Admiral, shortly clewed up their sails, and without shif ing 
their helms, quietly ran themselves aground with their broadsides to the sea, 
the one not more than a couple of cables’ lengths ahead of the other. Mean. 
while the other ship of the line, and frigate, which had kept considerably out. 
side their consorts, had set their top-gallant sails and steered for the harbour 
of Cette, then about six or seven miles to the north-north-west. The Feroce 
and Leviathan were despatched in pursuit of them; but the former was only 
able to get a few shots at them before they reached the entrance of the har- 


bour, where, it was supposed, there was hardly depth of water sufficient to | 
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float the frigate, but into which a heavy press of sail likewise forced the line- 
of-battle ship. 

Admiral Martin, with the other four ships, stood in until the Cumberland, 
which led, was in quarter less five, when he wore rouud, the enemy bein 
even then out of the range of shot. The squadron lay to, with their heads o 
shore, and as soon as the Feroce and Leviathen rejoined, the captains repaired 
on board the Canopus by signal. They remained sometime on board the Ad- 
miral, and then returned to their ships, soon after which a boat from the Feroce, 
pulled in the direction of the euvemy. This boat, in charge of the present 
Capt. E. Boxer, then one of the Lieutenants of the Feroce, sounded close up 
to the French ships, making the signal for the depth of water as she advanced. 
In doing this, she was exposed to the guns of the stranded ships ; but when it 
was seen that their shot had not the effect of deterring the English boat from 
her occupation, they started four large boats manned and armed, in chase of 
her. Boxer, seeing such odds against him, gave way for the squadron; and 
the Frenchmen, satisfied with having driven off the English boat, did not long 
continue the chase, but soon returned to their ships. 

The boat from the Feroce had ascertained that the squadron could hardly 
approach within long gun shot of the enemy, who seemed fixed in a 
kind of dock between two banks, one of which they rounded, and inter- 
posed between themselves and the British squadron. In the course of the 
afternoon, boats were observed passing to and fro between the French ships 
and the shore, apparently landing stores; and as the mizen masts of the two 
ships went over the sides before dark, it was now evident that they must be- 
come wrecks without any effort on the part of our ships to aid in their destruc- 
tion. We stood off therefore for the night with the intention of uot quitting 
the vicinity until we saw the end of them. 

It fell calm before morning, with a thick haze around the atmosphere, so 
that it was late in the afternoon of the 26th, before we again got sight of them, 
and then they were seen to be almost entirely dismantled, one of them only 
having her foremast standing. In the eveuing, the squadron lay almost be- 
calmed, unable to approach the land nearer than six or seven miles. About 
seven or eight o'clock, our at‘ention was called to a brilliant light, which burst 
out suddenly in the direction of the shore. Upon looking more closely, this 
light was found to proceed from one of the stranded ships. Presently, after- 
wards, a dense smoke, followed by a flickering light, was seen on board her 
comrade ; and in less than ten minutes both ships were in flames fore and aft. 
The haze, which prevailed all day, had now dispersed, and the night was 
beautifully fine, with just wind enough to blow aside the smoke, and fan the 
fire, which rapidly spread to every part of the upper works, and raged and 
burned with the fierceness and intensity of a furnace. It was a grand and 
sublime spectacle, the sight of those two burning ships, and one which might 
be viewed without fear or anxiety for the fate of the crews, who, we had 
reason to suppose, had their eyes fixed upon the same objects, if not with as 
much satisfaction, at all events in as much security as ourselves. 

We had been gazing—it might be about twenty minutes or half an hour—at 
the grandeur of this sight, not altogether without a certain feeling of awe, 
which fire, in its unrestrained destructive force, is sure to inspire, when all at 
once a broad sheet of light, of intense and dazzling brilliancy, flashed from one 
of the ships, and, in her place, left a shroud of lurid smoke, which, in a second, 
was rent and torn, and blown aside by the blast and roar of thunder, filling the 
air with fragments of blazing wreck, that flamed and sparkled a moment in the 
sky, and then fell, like shooting stars of fearful omen, into the gulf which 
entomed the remains of the devoted ship. 

We had but a moment turned from beholding the termination of this mighty 
bonfire, when our attention was called to a repetition of the features that 
marked the circumstance which [ have just described. The same intense and 
brilliant flash—the cloud of smoke that replaced the gallant ship—the thunder’s 
loud and deafening roar—the fragments of flaming wreck that meteor-like 
glared and shot athwart the sffrighted sky—the plash into the water—and all 
was dark and still, as if the spot had not a moment before witnessed the fiery 
destruction of two noble ships. : 

Being thus enabled to give so good an account of two of the enemy, Admiral 
Martin rema‘ned till the following morning to look into Cette, and ascertain, if 
possible, the situation of the other two ships, which had effected their escape 
into that port. The frigate, with masts and yards all ataunto, seemed afloat ; 
but the ship of the line was evidently aground, heeling very much to one side 
Her topmasts were struck close down to the caps, and her mainyard secured, 
with a purchase up, seemingly for getting out her guns; and, although, by 
great exertion, they afterwards succeeded in floating her and getting safe into 

foulon, her situation in Cette seemed to us ex'remely critical. Having com- 
pleted our reconnaissance, the squadron made sail in the direction of Cape St. 
Sebastian, and rejoined Lord Collingwood on the morning of the 30th. 

The next day, Capt. Hardcastle, of the Féroce, having under his orders the 

Cumberland, 74, Volontaire, Apolle, and Topaze, frigates, and the Scout, 
Philomel, and ‘Tuscan, brigs, was sent in to destroy the rest of the convoy, 
which had taken shelter in the Bay of Roscas. ‘This service was performed 
most gallantly and completely, by the boats of the detached ships on the same 
night, under the immediate command of the First Lieutenant (John Tailour) of 
the Féroce, every vessel in the bay, amounting to eleven, being either burnt or 
brought out. Among them were four stout armed vessels, which were fully 
prepared for the attack, and which defended themselves, aided by the batteries 
on shore, with considerable resolution, particularly the Lamproie, under whose 
charge the convoy remained after the defection of the other men-of-war, a 
frigate-built store ship, armed wi.h sixteen 8 pounders, and a crew of 116 men 
This service was not accomplished without loss: a Lieutenant and Master's 
Mate were killed ; the officer who commanded the buats, four Lieutenants, and 
three Midshipmen, wounded, with a proportionate number of seamen and 
marines. 

Lord Collingwood had every reason to be gratified with the zeal and exertions 
of his ships, by which a convoy of twenty-two vessels, including the escort, 
were every one destroyed, except one ship of the line and two frigates, and the 
enemy's plans for revictualling barcelona frustrated. We learned, subsequent- 
ly, that this convoy was under the charge 2f Rear-Admiral Baudin, and 
escorted by the Robuste, of 80 guns, the Rear-Admral's flag ship, with the 
Boreée and Lion, of 74 guns, and Pauline and Pomone frigates. Of these, the 
Robuste aud Lion were set fire to by their crews off the Bouches du Rhone— 
the Borée and Pauline got into Cette; and the Pomone. which had parted 
company before we came up with them on the coast of France. reached Mar- 
seilles in safety. 

The rest of our cruise off Cape St. Sebastian was unmarked by any thing 
worth recording, unless I mention that the Royal Sovereign and Feroce were 
both struck by lightning. ‘The former had two men killed and four or five 
wounded, and the mainmast of the latter was so badly injured, that she was 
compelled to go to Gibraltar fora new one. It was now the end of November, 
the weather had become very uneettled and boisterous, and the fleet repaired 
to Mahon for the winter. Soon after this the Soldan was erdcred to Palermo 
for the purpose of allowing Captain G—— to arrange an exchange of ships 
with Captain South of the Nonpareil, which ship was soon to return to England ; 
and as Captain South was desirous of continuing in the Mediterranean, while 
business of a pressing nature required Captain G *s presence in England, 
an exchange would accommodate both, and the service would be nona the 
worse for it. 

Our passage to Palermo was slow, but agreeable; our society being enli- 
vened by the addition of a Spanish officer, and his young and pretty Sicilian 
wife, both very nice peple, whom we obliged with a passage at the request of 
a friend at Mahon. ‘This little piece of civility on cur parts had its reward ; 
for the lady had a very fine voice, and it was a great treat to listen to her as 
she touched the strings of her guitar, and breathed one of the wild airs of her 
native island ; or, accompanied by her husband, sang some of those patriotic 
verses, the creation of the day, that were so well calculated to kindle and in- 
flame the hatred and resistance of her adopted countrymen to the aggressions 
and tyranny of the invaders of Spain. 

When we arrived, we found the Canopus and Nonpareil lying in the bay ; | 
and while the two Captains were arranging the business of their exchange, we 
passed a very pleasant time in the company, and under the guidance of the 
officers of those ships, who, from being ‘’ old stationers,” had become, as it 
were, free of the city. Palermo was then a gay and brilliant city. Driven 
from Naples, and followed by all the nobility and gentry of property that re- | 
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mained faithful +o the royal cause, the king had sought refuge in Sicily, and 
established his court and government in its principal city 

As is the case in most countries, the court soon attracted within its magic | 
circle all that was gay, and idle, and rich in the island ; so that in addition to 
| the beauty of its situation, and its many advantages and attractions, Palermo, | 
when we visited it, had all the characteristics of a fashionable, luxurious, and | 
brilliant metropolis. Many foreigners, particularly English, flocked there. 
Besides wealthy mercantile men of the latter nation, it was seldom without a | 
host of tourists ; foras they were excluded from the continent of Europe, the | 
greater part of which was under the control or dictation of Buonaparte, the , 
Mediterranean, and its islands were almost the only places to which the ramb- | 
ling disposition of our countrymen could be prudently directed. Palermo, 
therefore, seldom wanted a goodly supply of what was then known by the name 








of *T.G ’s.” The marina, a noble public promenade, extending two or | 
three miles in front of the town, on one side flanked by magnificent palaces, and | 
| on the other washed by the waters of the beautiful bay, used to be thronged i 
the afternoons with fashionably dressed, well mounted ¢ questrians, and gay and 
handsome equipages, filled with the bells of Palermo. Though fair and passing 
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- innocent to look upon, there were few of the latter, about whom rumour, with 


many tongues, had not some tale of scandal to rehearse. 

‘* Who is the lady in that handsome carriage just passed by !” I said to an 
officer of the Canopus, who piqued himself upon his knowledge of fashionable 
life at Palermo. ‘' That one, | mean, in the rose-coloured bonnet, which sets 
off her fine features to such advantage. She is a little too stout ; but her eyes 
are magnificent —full of intelligence and expression—and she wears her dark 
glossy hair parted upon her smooth and finely formed forehead, where intellect 
and candour seem united.” 

‘*Don't you know?” said he, “that is the Principessa B—:—o, whose 
easy, good-natured hushand is little inquisitive as to the manner in which his 
wife passes her time, provided his own amusements meet with no interruption, 
and he have money always s:flicient for his menus p/aisirs, a matter that de- 
pends a good deal upon the will of his cara sposa, who was a widow when she 
married the prince, and who managed that the control of her ample fortune 
should still continue in her own power.” 

“« And the lady now passing us in that dark-coloured carriage with the grays y 
who is she?” 

‘** That,” continued he, ‘is the Principessa L—d—a, a great favourite with 
the English, whose language she understands and speaks fluently. Her years 
are not quite so few as you, perhaps, suppose; and that exceedingly delicate 
tint, that imparts such a youthful charm to her really beautiful face, is not, I 
fear the gift of nature. At least envious people say that it is borrowed. She 
has the character of being capricious, and inconstant in her pre‘erences and 
attachments, changing her cavalieri serventi, generally foreigners, English, 
French, or German, with as little remorse, and almost as often as the colour of 
a ribbon. Her favourite this week is a young German, just arrived iu Sicily, 
recommended by a member of the royal family in England to the English Am- 
bassador, and the commander of the English forces in Sicily, fur a commission 
in one of the foreign corps in our pay in the Mediterranean.” 

Thus did my friend draw upon his stores of information, and furnish me with 
a little history or anecdote of every male, or female, whose equipage or ap- 
yearance attracted particular regard. 

Palermo, in point of size and population, may be classed with the second- 
rate cities of France and England; having more the air of a metropolis, but 
with that mixture of squalor and splendour, meanness and magnificence, which 
characterize all great towns; those of the south of Europe, perhaps, more 
than others. Its situation is singularly felicitous, in the bottom of a deep bay 
surrounded onal! sides but that towards the sea, with a plain of such luxuriance 
and fertility, as to procure for it from the natives the name of ** Vall’ di con- 
chiglia d’oro,” the Vale of the Golden Shell. This happy vale is backed by a 
cha'n of rugged mountains, which seem to bar all access to it from the other 
parts of the island. One of our excursions took us to Monreale, a neat, small 
town to the south of Palermo, about four or five miles; where, among other 
objects worthy of notice, is a gorgeous Saracenic duomo, built, it is said, in 
the twelfth century, by one of the Norman kings of Sicily. Two miles of 
good road, and a genile ascent from Monreale, took us to the foot of the 
mountain, whence another mile or two of a steep and rugged pass led to the 
Benedictine Monastery of San Martino. This is a noble pile of building. 
Vast, but simple in its structure, without architectural ornament, and reposing 
n peaceful loneliness in the heart of mountains, it seemed, from its character 
and situation, well suited to inspire and cherish holy and devotional feelings 
in the breasts of men, who had renounced the world, and dedicated themselves 
ever after to the service of religion. The interior of the building corresponds 
with its outward appearance. The chapel is of considerable size; but had, 
wth the exception of a few good pictures, less of ornament than is generally 
met with in places of Roman Catholic worship. The library is a finely propor- 
tioned room, and was clean, ventilated, and free from damp when we visited 
it; and the shelves well furnished with books and manuscripts, which they 
kept clear of dust and cobwebs. Although all around is wild, naked, and 
sterile, the little valley in which San Martino lies embosomed, tees with fer- 
tility and Iuxuriance. Corn, wine, and oil, and fruits of every kind that the 
happiest climate of Europe can supply, were there in abundance, as if an Eden 
had been scooped out in the mountains, and like their brethren of Paraclete, 
the Benedictines had ‘‘ opened another paradise in the wild.” 

A few weeks before our arrival at Palermo, the Duke of Orleans, now King 
of the French, was married to the eldest daughter of the King of Naples, a 
marriage, by the way, which caused no little marvel at the time ; for it was 
thought passing strange that His Majesty of Naples should bestow the hand of 
one of his daughters upon a man whose fortunes were not only ruinous and 
broken, but which seemed so completely hopeless and irretrievable. But who 
can penetrate the mysteries of fate, or look with prophetic eye into the womb 
of futurity! This union, which was considered as a very humble one for a 
princess of the house of Naples, placed her in the end upon the throne of one 
of the most powerful monarchies in Europe. 

Poetry or romance, indeed, in their wildest and most extravagant imaginings, 
' ever conceived a story mure replete with extraordinary aud improbable vicis- 
situdes than are to be found in the eventful history of the Duke of Orleans’ 
life. Of the blood royal of France, and born to a princely inheritance, at an 
early age he saw his country deluged in blood, and a prey to the wildest 
anarchy and confusion ;—his family and kindred massacred, or fled to escape 
assassination—his own wide domains plundered and confiscated—and himself, 
banished and proscribed, an alien in foreign lands, where he was fain to earn a 
scanty subsistence by teaching to others those sciences and accomplishments 
which he had acquired in the days of his prosperity, as the necessary finish to 
the education of a gentleman. 

After wandering through Switzerland, England, and America, chance at 
length flung him on the shores of Sicily, at which time he was indebted to 
England for a small pension. His rank, and the name of Bourvon obtained 
for him a friendly reception at the Court of Palermo, which speedily paved the 
way fora nearer and more intimate connection. At that very time, the power 
and government of Buonaparte seemed more firmly established than ever, and 
there did not appear the most distant chance of the Duke's being ever restored 
to his country or his fortunes. Yet it might be said that, from the moment of 
his landing in Sicily, for:une frowned less angrily upoo him. 

After his marriage, he continued to reside at Palermo until, in a few years, 
the downfall of Buonaparte led to the restoration of the Bourbons; and when 
he returned to France, the Duke found that none, or scarcely any, of his im- 
mense possessions had passed into the hands of others, and the head of the 
aouse of Orleans was still the richest subject in Europe. 

For several subsequent years he was only heard of as a Prince of vast and 
increasing wealth, considerable taste in the fine arts, of which he was the 
liberal patron and protector; but better still as a kind, judicious, and af- 
fectionate husband and father. But notwithstanding the quiet and unostenta- 
tious manner in which he lived, and his seeming indifference to politics and 
state affairs, he was always viewed with distrust by the elder branch of the 
house of Bourbon, and looked upon by many as the head of that party in 
France, which stood between ultra-royalism on the one hand, and the designs 
and intrigues of Bonapartistes and Republicans on the other. ‘This party in- 
cluded within its ranks most of the wealthy commercial men, and men of 
talent, with nearly all the really industrious classes in France ; so that, when 
the revolution of July, 1830, took place, the weight and influence of such a 
party found it an easy matter to seat the man of their choice upon the throne 
vacated by the injudicious, weak-minded, and unfortunate Charles X. 

Thus, we see the man, who some years ago was a fugitive from his country, 
and indebted to the generosity of a foreign nation for the means of living nm 
the unpretending station of a private gentleman, first unexpectedly and almost 
miraculously restored to his country and his fortunes, and not many years af- 
terwards chosen for their King, and placed upon the throne by the same people, 
who once, thirsting for his blood, had banished and proscribed him ; and we are 
at a loss which to admire the most,—the fortitude, resources, equanimity, and 





good sense of the one, conspicuous alike in prosperous or adverse fortune,— 
or the madness, wickedness, reckless folly, and ever-vacillating character and 
conduct of the other. 


AN AMBASSADOR RESIDENT IN CHINA. 

Recent events have given rise to an expectation, that ambassadors will be 
mutually accredited from and to the courts of Great Britain and China. The 
chances of such an arrangement being brought to bear, may be judged of from 
the following account of the estimation in which the representatives of forcign 
nations are held in “ the celestial empire.” 

Hitherto, al] embassies, from whatever country, have either partially or 
wholly failed. The causcs of these disappointments are traceable to the 
extravagant pretensions which the Chinese set up. ‘Their creed is simply 
this ; that the emperor is heaven's sole vice-gerent upon earth, and that 
he is consequently the legitimate temporal head uf mankind. Though it is 
only the Chinese empire Which he more immediately governs (a: territory, 
however, equal to more than one tw elith of the whole globe,) yetail the other 
kings and rulers hold their sway under his authority. It is for this reason 
that al! ambassadors from foreign states are supposed to come, not on terms of 
equality, but to render submission to the emperor; and as in all such mis- 
sions to eastern kings, it is usual even for E Iropeans to send presents, these 





are looked upon in the light of tribute Hence the Chinese word for ambas- 
sador is ** tribute bearer,” and all hostile nations are called ** rebels.’ More- 
over, the Chinese laws never alter, T iey are indelibly inscribed in certain 
statutes, which have been rigidly regarded as iegislative standards for thou- 
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they were framed were omniscient—that the laws are consequently perfect, 
and that improvement is impossible. This last belief is so strongly impressed, 
that, should an unlucky individual put forth anything new or original, and 
thus imply a doubt of the infallibility of the sages, he commits sacrilege, and 
is beheaded. 

It will be perceived that these canons of Chinese belief and custom are 
quite at variance with a recent treaty; for by its terms the British people 
are to be deemed on a perfect equality with the self-styled ** cclestials.” It is 
not, however, so generally known, that the Chinese are extremely acute diplo- 
matists,and that, m forming equivocal engagements, and in skilfully special. 
pleading out of them, they have no equals. ‘To elucidate these points, we ex- 
tract the following introduction toa description of Russia, translated from the 
Chinese by the learned orientalist, Klaproth :* , ; 

“Though the treaty concluded in 1728 between China and Russia con- 
tains nothing humiliating to the Jatter, it must not be supposed that that 
power is regarded by China as its equal. Even in the instrument itself nothing 
can be found to warrant the presumption, that China arrogates a supremacy 
over Russia; but from the doscription of Russia extracted from the great offi- 
cial geography, compiled under the Tartar emperors (the present dynasty,) 
it abundantly appears, that Russia is regarded as a state under the sway of 
the emperor of the ‘ middle nation.’ The manner even in which the Rus- 
sian ambassadors are to be received in China is there laid down according 
to the unalterable custom. Diplomatists may observe, perhaps, that since 
the Chinese never received the smailest mark of submission from Russia, their 
vanity should be treated with the contempt which is always excited by unsus 
tainable pretension. Such a notion, however, would not be maintained by 
either Chinese or European who is in a condition to judge the question. 

According to the ideas entertained in China, all foreign powers who send 
an ambassador into the country, acknowledge themselves by that act to be 
under the domination of the emperor. In the Chinese language, such a 
submission is designated by the words, lai tchao (to come to render homage.) 
But this expression only applies to the first embassy from the same people. 
Any succeeding ones are called Jai koung (to cowe with tribute.) From the 
Chinese annals, it appears that, in the year 166 of our era, the Roman monarch, 
Antony, sent au embassy with ‘ tribute’ to the emperor Houon-ti, of the 
Han dynasty; that, in 284, another was accredited to the emperor sin ; 
and that the same thing occurred in 637 and 719. We find, also, that Spain 
offered this sort of su-called submission in 1576, Holland in 1653, and the 
pope in 1725. In an explanation attached to a native map of the world, 
published at Pekin, in 1794, we find the following notice of Lord Macartney’s 
embassy from Great Britain:—In the fifty-eighth year of Kian-loungt 
(1793,) the English, who are natives of the north-west extremity of the world, 
and who, in ancient times, had never penetrated into China, traversed the two 
oceans ‘to come to render homage (lai tchao) to the emperor.’ ‘The second 
English legation will be mentioned in the annals of the empire as having 
‘carried tributet It would seem, then, that the sending an embassy is con 
sidered a mark of submission, and that the presents which accompany it 
are regarded as dues tothe emperor. This, in fact, is precisely what the 
latter are called, namely, koung (offerings, tribute) But in gencral, the 
word is used to signify anything which an inferior offers to his natural su- 

erior. 

. I am perfectly aware that many persons have thought that, for the interests 
of commerce, it might be easy to shut their eyes to the arrogant vanity of 
the Chinese, provided that tne ambassador accomplished the object of his 
mission It would nut be difficult to embrace this opinion, were it not that 
no ambassador, from whatever coun‘ry, ever wholly succeeded in accomplish- 
ing his purpose. ‘The emperor—far from negotiating directly with the ambas- 
sador, far from considering him as the representative of his sovereign, and, as 
such, worthy of being personally treated with—regards him as a messenger 
only, as a servant sent by a masier with tribute to dis master. 








The fixed and immutable furm»lary exacted by the Chinese government | 


from those who would treat with it, is thatof remitting in writing the objects 
of the mission through the governor of the province by which the ambassador 
enters the kingdom. ‘This is forwarded tothe Li fan youan (college of foreign 
affairs) at Pekin, and from which an answer is certain to be duly sent. But 
no instance is to be found in which the Chinese government has treated di 
rectly with an ambassador, unless he has come in thecharacter of a general 
at the head of an army. ‘The present dynasty made many concessions to 
Russia, when under the influence of fear, and because they anticipated that 
the commerce to the Siberian frontier, and the Russian caravans which 
travelled to Pekin, would greatly benefit the Kaka Mongolr,§ who were 
ruined by their long warfare with the Eulents. Under other circumstances, 
and in other times, the court of Pekin would not perhaps have been found sv 
ready to treat. 

It is, therefore, perfectly useless to send embassies to China, since they are 
certain not only to fail, but to place the senders in a hursniliating position. 
Whether the ambassadors conform or not to the ceremonies preserjbed for 
them by the Chinese laws, is of little importance. ‘The degradation they 
would avoid in refusing to perform the nine genuflexions before the cmpe- 
ror on his throne,|| is already suffered by the mere presence of the mission, that 
being considered in itself an act of allegiance and submission.” 

We proceed to add, by way of commentary to the above account, a few 
corroborative facts. Nothing could better illustrate the diplomatic duplicity 
of the Chinese, than the treaty mentioned by Klaproth. It was so worded, 
that no humiliating clause appears in it to Russia, yet in the secret instructions 
given to the Hong merchants,§ that power is regarded with the utmost 
contempt. A copy of these instructions found their way Sy some means to 
Moscow, and are translated from a Russian manuscript into the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, article ** China.” The d cument, coming, as it does, from head 
quarters at Pekin, exhibi's to European eyes a huxtering code of deceit, 
ridiculously unworthy of a great power. As a specimen of tae minute mean- 
ness to which the “ celestial” legislation can descend, we subjoin a few of 
these instructions to its servants, the Hong merchants. In the seventh and 
eighth articles, the Hong merchants are told, ** that when the Russians have 
a scanty supply of any article that may be likely to mect with a considerable 
demand in China, a great eagerness is shown to buy up the whole; the 
Russians are to be to'’d that China is very much in want of the said article, 
and one merchant is to out-bid the other; and when bought, they are to 
divide the quantity among themselves; that the Russians, thus tempted by 
the high prices and the assurances given them of the great demand, will cause 
large supplies to be brought to the market; when they are tu be told that 
the article is no longer in request in China, &c.; and thus the goods will be 
obtained at a cheap rate from the foreigners, to the great advantage of the 
whole nation.” In short, all these instructions are in effect opposed to the 
terms of the treaty which opened the trade **  Itis not, then, unfair te sup- 
pose that similar instructions are in existence to throw difficultics in the way 
of the practical working of the recent treaty with Great Britain. 

All former experience derived by Europeans from communication with the 
celestials is convincing of one melancholy fact; namely, that force is the only 
effectual agent of intercourse with them, Being far from a warlike nation, 
the Chinese are incapable of opposing force to force. Negotiation and di. 
plomacy are their forte. They are unable even to keep their own Meaou.tze 
(inhabitants of the mountains which bound the Kingdom of China on the west) 
in check by other means. These people occasionally descend upon the val- 
leys to commit wholesale plunder ; the local authorities make a show of resist- 
ance, which is never more than a pretence, and invariably conclude matters 
by paying a large sum of money to the mountain chiefs, on the condition 
that they retire. This is exactly the plan upon which the war with England 
has been conducted. In every case of defeat, their history proves that they 
invariably buy off further warfare; but when once the bargain is concluded, the 
treaty which is supposed to bind it, is, in the absence of force, held as 
naught. Klaproth is therefore fully borne out when he says, that the only 
ambassador who can be respected in China is he who has at his command 
an adequate military power ; unless, indeed, the whole political system of that 
extraordinary people be overtvrned—a system which, whether good or bad, 
wise or barbarous, has kept the most multitudinous nation and extensive 
territory upon earth in one compact union for three thousand years. Whie- 
ther the crisis of such a change has at length arrived, is anuther question; 
but under present circumstances, and in spite of the specious face the Chi 
nese government may put upon matters, a resident representative of her 
Britannic majesty will only be able to maintain his position by the aid of a 





* Memoires Relatifs a l’Asie, par M. Klaproth. 2 vols. Paris, 1826. Tome 1, pp- 
81-84. 

+ Better known to Europeans as Kien-long. 

+ We presume M. Klaproth wrote this before Lord Amherst’s recent embassy set 
out His conjecture, however, proved correct. In an extract from the * Pekin Ga- 
zette,” alluued to by Gurzlaff (* China opened,”) that legation Is mentioned precisely 
in the terms he said it would be ad 

§ The noith-western inhabitants of Mongolia, which forms part of the Chinese 
empire. 

| A ceremony imposed upon all persons when in the august presence of the emperor, 
and even before the yellow screen officially set up in every town-hall as his repre- 
sentative. The ceremony consists of touching the ground with the forehead nine times, 
and is »ppropristely cailed the kow-tow, or * knock-head.” 

F These are Chinese licensed tu negetiate with foreigners ; for, by the law of China, 
it is treason for a native, not so licensed, to hold any intercourse whatever with a 
foreigner. 

** The Russians alone are allowed commercial intercourse by land, but are restricted 
to two trading places ; namely, Kiatka, and Mai-mai-tchin, both situated on the fron- 
tiers of the Chinese and Russian empires, which, for 1800 miles, are conterminous. 


| pursue me no further; again I warn you there is danger. 












British army actually quartered in the country. This would add an attribute 
to the peaceful characteristics of an ambassador, for which the history of civi- 
lized Europe affords no parallel. 





THE STRANGER OF TRIANA. 


“ Quien no ha visto Sevilla, no ha visto maravilla.’—Sranisu Provers. 


The sun had set, and the evening, in the month of October, 1521, was calm 
and serene, when a female was seen hastening towards the bridge of boats, 
which then separated the city of Seville from the faubourg of Triana. The 
stranger (for such she appeared to be in Seville,) was attired in the simple cos- 
tume of an Andalusien peasant, with the exception of a mantilla of the richest 
lace, which covered her head, and which, from its exquisite tex'ure, might have 
excited the envy of any lady of the Alcazar. The contrast of magnificence and 
poverty visible in her appare! would have attracted attention, had she not been 
still more remarkable for the grace of her movements and the elegance of her 
whole manner and deportment. Jt was evident she was suffering from extreme 
terror, for she frequently paused to look behind, and ever and anon, as her glance 
penetrated the narrow passage which led from the bridge, her brow contract« d 
and she hurried on still more rapidly than before. The breeze, that occasionally 
blew aside her mantilla, revealed to the passersby a countenacce which went at 
ence to the heart, and each paused involuntarily to gaze upon a face and form 
so lovely. Even the vaunted beauties of the Djehouard, or of the celebrated 
Mohammed-Ebn-Abad, must have yielded the palm to the stranger, for never 
had Moorish Seville possessed a creature so beautiful as the lady who thus tra- 
versed alone and unprotected the banks of the poetical Guadelquiver. 

There is somewhere in Italy (we forget the spot) the painting of a Virgin of 
Verona: the form is slight and delicate, the skin of transparent fairness, the 
hair long, waving, and of a golden hue, while the eyes are dark and of a strange 
beauty. Whoever has once gazed on this picture could never forget its expres- 
sion ; it is one to haunt you even in your dreams. This Venetian painting is 
the portrait of the lady of whom we speak. 

A Spaniard, whose richly-hilted sword and dress of black velvet embroidered 
with gold bespoke him of the highest rank, had followed the steps of the stran- 
ger from the Alcazar. His name, and, indeed, his person were well known in 
Seville, for he was the wealthy and luxurious Duke of Arcos. ‘* Will she again 
elude me in this cursed part of Triana?” murmured the crafty noble. ‘ What 
motive can induce her to bury herself in such a wretched spot as this?” At 
that period the faubourg of the Triana was the asylum of the Zingari; 1t is even 
probable that the Moors sometimes sought refuge there to avoid the persecu- 
tions of the haughty Spaniards, and thus remain in their beloved Andalusia, a 
fairy land that none would quit who had ever reposed beneath its cloudless sky, 
or breathed its pure and balmy air. It was a bold deed on the part of the Duke 
to venture thus unattended, at sunset, in this part of the city, but, entirely oc- 
cupied by the stranger’s beauty, he forgot his Spanish reserve, and even all 
thoughts of his personal safety, and continued his course. Suddenly the ob- 
ject of his pursuit paused, and, covering her face closely with the folds of her 
mantilla, calmly awaited his approach. 

‘* Cruel,” said the Duke, approaching her, breathless ; “‘ you forget I am no 
longer young.” 

‘* Signor,” replied the lady in a voice of suppressed emotion, “ your conduct 
is, at this moment, unworthy of your age and rank Your attempts to discover 
my abode have already proved fruitless ; your pursuit must end here. I am 
not free ; and if he to whom | belong should suspect an intrigue in this your 
unmanly persecution, be assured he would be terribly avenged ; neither the sa- 
crifice of your life or mine would satisfy his injured honour.” 

“By St. James, your husband is then a ‘ Malotru :’ a thousand pities it should 
be so. Signora, for you ere beautiful, and 

** Your insult and your flattery are alike con'emptible, Signor. But enough; 
Farewell.” 

‘* Nay, tell me, then, your name, and let me gaze once more upon your 
beauty.” 

The lady hesitated for some minutes ; then, as if a thought suddenly crossed 
her mind, she threw aside her mantilla, and replied in a subdued tone—*' I obey 
you, Signor; and now [ conjure you, in the name of the Madonna, cease to 
persecute me.” 

** Your name ?” 

**T am called Laurentina.” 

‘“‘Inexorable Laurentina,’’ continued the Duke; but forcibly disengaging 
herself from his grasp, she fled once more with the velocity of a bird, and sud- 
denly disappeared amid the dark windings of the faubourg. 

* * * * * * * 


Upon the threshold of a house in Triana, on the evening of this occurrence, 
as the twilight deepened into darkness, stood a man apparently a prey to the 
utmost anxiety and impatience ; for occasionally, as some little Zingari stopped 
to solicit alms, instead of the accustomed charity, the supplicants were dismis- 
sed with oaths, pronounced in atone so deep and harsh, that they fled, ex- 
claiming, “ The Signor Italien has surely teen unfortunate to-day.” 

“ Signor Pietro—fur such was the name the Italian bore in Seville, where he 
followed the profession of a sculptor—was a handsome man ; albeit his appear 
ance was more that of a soldier than an artist; and now, grasping the dagger 
which hung suspended at his side, in a manner which proved him well accus 
tomed to its use, he was about to leave the house, when Laurentina appeared 
in the distance; in two bounds he was at her side. 

“ Well,” he exclaimed. 

* Let us enter, my beloved,” she replied, breathless with exertion. 

Pietro hastily raised her mantilla, and observing her extreme paleness, ex- 
claimed, ‘ Has any one dared to insult you, Laurentina? Speak; you know 
not the tortures [ have endured in your absence.” 

Frightened at his vehemence, the young wife answered evasively, ‘“ The 
Jew Moses made me wait long, and I have hastened lest you should become 
anxious.” 

“* And what sum did he give you ?” 

‘* Three ducats.”” 

“ Three ducats!” repeated her husband; ‘and you have been absent as 
many hours You are still pale, Laurentina; conceal you aught from me 1” 
and he gazed upon her as if to read the inmost recesses of her heart. 

He whom we have introduced to the reader under the humble appellation of 
Signor Pietro, had once borne a prou‘er title. In Italy his name was celebrated 
as ** The Torregiano.”” He was by birth a Florentine, and of a poor but ancient 
family. From Florence, his native city, the violence of his character had caused 
his banishment. Early distinguished by his talents as a sculptor, he was ap- 
pointed by the mignificent Laurent de Medicis, among other artists, to adorn 
the waste gardens of St. Mark, already enriched by the chefs-d’ceuvre of anti- 
quity. 

The jealous temper of the Torregiano could ill brook the rivalry of his bro 
ther artists; his animosity was especially directed towards Michael Angelo, 
whom he sought continually to oppose. On one occasion, in a transport of fu- 
ry, he inflicted a blow on his adversary which nearly deprived him of life Me- 
dicis, justly incensed, ordered his arrest ; he escaped and fled from Florence, 
thence he went to Rome, where Alexander the Sixth occupied the Papa! See. 
Here the artist exchanged the chisel for the sword, and fought valiantly under 
the banners of Pierre de Medicis ; but, his ambition not saustied with the glory 
he had acquired, he resumed the cliisel and went to England; there patronized 
by Henry the Eighth, he might have become rich, but Torregiano was prodigal ; 
he left the court of England, and proceeded to that of Spain. After many wan- 
derings, he established himself at Seville, then a rich and powerful city, in the 
hope of at length obtaining the fortune which had so long eluded his grasp. In 
this it appears he had not yet been successful. 

The angry fears occasioned by the long absence of Laurentina were at length 
appeased—the morning found Torregiano calm, and ardently engaged upon a 
group representing the Virgin and the infant Jesus. Laurentina and her child 
formed the model ; and it was difficult to decide which was the more beautiful, 
the sculptured marble or the lovely Florentine. It seemed as though the mar- 
ble breathed like Pygmalion of old. Torregiano had given life to his work ; 
the stone was of dazzling whiteness, the execu'ion equalled that of the Venus 
of Cléoméne. Love alone couli thus have inspired genius. And Voregiano 
was happy ; he regarded alternately with joy and tenderness his chef-d’euvre 
and its living models; both were objects of his adoration. 

** Courage, ‘Laurentina, the work advances; in one month it will be com- 
pleted ; would that I were rich, my beloved, that 1 miyht keep this statue so 
exactly resembling thee! I would gaze on it in thine absence ;’’ then ina 
lower tone he added, ‘* None other shuuld dare to look upon it.” 

** Thou lovest to torment thyself, my Pietro,” sad his wife, smiling away the 
frown that had gathered on his brow, ‘‘ but come, look at our Agnolo ; how 
sweetly he sleeps! Poor child, may he never know privation and misery.” 

“Misery!” repeated Pietro “Ah! it is that I dread,—t! a sculptor of Italy 
These Spaniards are barbarians, they are strangers to the beauty o! art; one 
hope alone remains to us; they say the Aschbishop of Seville is humane and 
liberal, to him [ will apply—he may perhaps release us from the fangs of this 
cursed Moses.” 

At ths moment, voices were heard from without, and Torregiano recognized 
that of a Spanish amateur who had previously visited his studio: he was now 
accompanied by the Duke of Arcos, and attended by a Dominican friar 

Warned by a mysterious presentiment of coming evil, Laurentina fled with 
her child into an inner apartment. 

“Ah!” exclaimed the Duke, as, entering, he perceived the image of the 











Virgin—* where hast thou found so divine a mode!, Signor Pietro’ Thatshe 
exists, | am aware,” he added, in a low voice, approaching the artist. “ Lead 
me to her, for know, I already love her.” 

Startled by this unexpected avowal, Torregiano hesitated for some moments. 
At length he replied, in a hoarse whisper,—* She was my mistress—I adored 
her—she deceived me—she is no more.” 

* Villain ! hast thou dared to murder her?” ejaculated the Duke. 

** By what authority dost thou presume to question me !” retorted Pietro. 

There was that in the tone of the artist, and his glance, beneath which the 
Duke quailed involuntarily. Laurentioa had not, then, deceived him, when she 
spoke of a husband's vergeance. Bewildered with conjectures as to her fate, 
at one moment he was tempted to denounce the supposed assassin ; again, be 
reflected that it was, perhaps, a stratagem on the part of the artist to save his 
intended victim. Besides, the Duke ardently desired to possess himself of the 
statue. He resolved, therefore, to postone all active measures ; and, turning 
to Torregiano, (who, a prey to suspicions the most painful, had resumed his 
chisel, apparently unconscious of the presence of his guests,) coldly asked him 
the price of his work. 

“fam ignorant of its value,” replied the sculptor; “a Medicis alone ean 
judge of its merits.” 

“The Duke of Arcos is the Medicis of Seville,” interrupted Don Perez.— 
“You cannot consign your chef-d'ceuvre to more illustrious hands, Signer Pie- 
tro ”’ 

Pietro laughed a laugh so scornful, that the blood mounted to the brow of the 
haughty Duke; but, mastering his emotion by a singular effort, he said— 
“ Nay, yield me but the work, Signor; and the sum | will give shall well re- 
pay you.” 

* Poor as I am, I reject your offer,” returned Torregiano. And in vain they 
urged him; the artist coctinued inflexible. As they retired, the Duke whis- 
pered in a hollow tone, to the Inquisitor, “* You will mark this man ;” and Tor- 
regiano murmured, as the door closed upon his illustrious visitors, impreea- 
tions more deep and bitter than he had ever bestowed upon his most successful 
rivals. Then raising his voice, he cricd, ‘* Laurentina ! Redecision '” and Lau- 
rentina came weeping, treinbling to his feet. 

* * * * * * * 


But let us follow the Duke of Arcos and the Dominican. Having bid adieu 
to Don Perez, these two worthies proceeded down the narrow street which led 
to the magnificent cathedral of Seville. Here they entered, and remained for 
some moments, apparently engaged in profound devotion. On leaving the 
charch, they slowly regained the faubourg, in which was situated the sombre 
Gothic building of the Inquisition of 1481. 

** | suspect this Signor Pietro,” whispered the Duke; ‘his audacity is re- 
vulting.”’ 

‘* He has never been seen in the church,” replied Friar Mendoza. 

“He blasphemes,”’ added the Duke.” 

** And has never been known to confess since his arrival in Seville,”’ conti- 
nued the Dominican. 

‘ All this renders him suspicious.” 

“ He shall be watched.” 

“* There is some undefinable mystery about this man,” continued the Duke. 
“The beautifu! girl, who served as a model to his group, has suddenly disap- 
peared. Did you not observe traces of Methought " 

“ Ah,” interrupted the Inquisitor. “I, too, observed—certainly, there were 
traces of blood near the statue.” 

‘He has murdered her, then,’ exclaimed the Duke, giving way to a trans- 
port of rage. ‘He has murdered her!” he repeated, ‘and that to aid his 
abomirable arts. Doubtless he has sold his soul to some demon, to enable him 
to finish his task ; for never could mortal power produce so marvellous a statue ; 
—the crime is infamous’— 

** And comes within cognisance of our holy tribunal,” interrupted the priest. 
This affair shall be looked to; the church ever recognises one of her firmest 
allies in the Duke of Arcos, and to-morrow—” 

** And why not to-day,” observed the Duke impatiently. 

“I applaud your zeal for the holy faith, Signor, but I fear our illustrious 
chief ——” 

** Let there be no delay,” said the Duke. 
four, the hour of dinner.”’ 

The priest replied by a deep obeisance. Two hours after this conversation, 
the familiars of the Inquisition directed their steps towards the obscure abode 
of Torregiano. 

While the poor exile of Florence thus engages the attention of the fearful 
tribunal of the Inquisition, let us return to his dwelling, there we find Lauren- 
tina kneeling at the base of the beautiful statue, as pure and almost as pale and 
motionless as the unspotted marble. ; 

Torregiano regarded her for some moments in silence ; at length, in a voice 
of thunder, he accused her of an intrigue with the Duke of Arcos. The vehe- 
mence of the accusation at once restored the courage of Laurentina; she arose, 














“ Farewell; you will join me at 





and with the calmness and dignity of innocence, replied that not ouly was she 
guiltless of such a crime, but that she was ignorant even of the existence of the 

uke of Arcos (it was true she knew not the name of him who had thus perse- 
cuted her.) 

‘* Laurentina,”’ replied her husband, speaking slowly and sorrowfully, ‘ you 
know how madly I love you; is it possible yon can deceive me? Beware ! 
the consequences would be fatal to us both. You I never deceived ; in con- 
senting to share my fate, you were aware it was one of poverty and exile ; 
yourself an artist and the daughter of an artist, you were prepared for much you 
have been called upon to endure ; you consented to wed with misery,—am I 
then to blame that you suffer 2” 

“Pietro? Pietro! have I ever upbraided you ?’’ interrupted the young wife ; 
the tears, long-suppressed, now flowing freely,—‘* have I ever murmured at our 
suffering? Alas! if I complain, it is that adversity has imparted a bitterness 
to your character to which it was once a stranger. Ah! Pietro, be unto me 
what you onve were, and we shall yet be happy.” 

‘“‘ But the Duke of Arcos,” reiterated Torregiano, “he Joves you; he has 
dared avow it to me—your husbaud'! Ah!” he continued, as he remembered 
the scene of the preceding evening ; “ Laurentina, hast thou not met the Duke 
in your visits to that cursed usurer ?” 

At these words the truth flashed upon the mind of the unhappy Florentine. 
The Duke of Arcos was then her persecutor. Throwing herself at the feet 
of the incensed Torregiano, she related all that had occurred,—" Need I add,” 
she continued, ‘tha: | dread, I abhor, this man. Oh! let us quit this country 
my Pietro! If Italy, the land of arts, is denied to us, let us seek refuge in 
France ; here we are surrounded by perils, and my fatal beanty, alas! but adds 
to your misfortunes. Let us fly from Seville, from this hated duke. Shall we 
not prepare instantly for flight!” and she wound her arms lovingly around the 
noble form of the sculptor, who convinced of her angelic purity, strained her to 
his heart. 

After a long silence—“ Laurentina,” he resumed, “ you are right ; prudence 
forbids us to remain here ; the duke is all-powerful ; he will doubtless continue 
his suit. J will immediately prepare for our removal; in the meantime go you 
my beloved to San Lucca, it is a lonely spoi, and there you may remain con- 
cealed till I can rejoin you ; I will at once conduct you thither.” 

“Ah! let us go!” exclaimed the young wife, joyfully. 

‘*"l'o-morrow at day! reak, we will depart.” 

“Nay, let us not delay ; the night is calm and beautiful—some presentimen ° 
hangs heavily on my heart ; I would ‘ain leave this spot.” 

A loud knocking at the door interrupted her gentle pleadings. ‘Open 
quickly, Signor,” cried the voice of a child. ‘Torregiano obeyed ; a little Zin- 
gari entered breathless with haste. ‘* Fly, Signor!” he exclaimed ; the fami- 
lars of the [nquisiton inquire for you. They passed us—me and my brother— 
as we were at play on the banks of the river; we heard them pronounce your 
name; you are good, Signor—you have often relieved us—we would save 
you; the soldiers bid us point to your abode—my brother offered to be their 
guide —he leads them in a contrary direction; in the mean time lose not a mo- 
ment! fly !” 

‘Thou art a brave boy,” said Torregiano: “I would I were rich enough to 
reward your generous devotion. Alas! { have only five ducats—here is one,” 

‘Keep thy ducat,” replied the child; *‘but if you will recompense me, suffer me 
to be your guide. Close by there are some mules belonging to our tribe, I will 
bring one for the Siguora,” and without waiting for + refusal, the little Bohe- 
mian departed {na few minutes he returned—Laurentina was already pre- 
pared, and with the infant asleep in her arms, they departed. A quarter of an 
hour afterwards the familiars arrived, and were informed by the Zingari that 
Maitre Pietro, with his wife and child, had set out that morning for Cormona, a 
village many miles distant from San Lucca. 

* . * e * « * 

But let us hasten to a recital of the deeper misfortunes that befel the stran- 
ger of Triana. When it was ascertained that Laurentina still lived, the Inqui- 
sition contented itself with wa'ching the religious observances of Torregiano, 
who had returned to his solitary atelier, and applied himself with fresh diligence 
to the completion of the work which, as he finally hoped, would afford bim the 
means of escape from his powerful and cruel enemy. In vain was this hope. 

Baffled hitherto in his attempts, the haughty Duke redoubled his versecution 
of the unfortuna‘e artist. Moses the Jew also became urgent in his demands. 
4 delay of a few weeks was with difficulty obtained. At this critical moment 
Torreg ano fell ill, bs wife returned to him; for many days the artist remained 





insensible. Lavrevtina parted with her rich mantilla, her necklace of pearls, 
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cats alone remained to them. 

At length, but slowly, Torregiano recovered ; still weak and emaciated, he 
resumed his work. The power of genius, it would seem, was still his, for every 
feeble stroke of the chisel appeared to impart fresh beauty to the already inimi- 
table chef-d’ceuvre. Traces of suffering and want were now visible in the 
wasted forms of his wife and child ; and as he gazed upon the mild and uncom- 
plaining countenance of his still beautiful Laurestina, the pride of the artist 
gave way, and he resolved to dispose of his statue, were it even to the merci 

usurer. 

The time of the permitted delay had expired, and the Jew re-appeared, ac- 
companied by the Duke of Arcos. ; 

“ This Moses is no longer your creditor,” said the latter to Torregiano with 
an assumed expression of kindness, and producing a note of excange. “ To 
prove that I am willing further to be/riend you, Signor Pietro, inestimable as is 
this your work, you shall receive from me the full amount of its value.” 

« Never! the statue shall never be yours,” exclaimec the artist. ; 

«« In that case, you will prepare in one hour, to discharge the debt,” replied 
the Duke, as with a smile of triumph he turned to leave his unfor:unate vic- 
tims. 

“Hold !” cried Torregiano, aware of his utter inability to contend further ; 
«give me then the gold. I demand ten thousand ducats.” 

“ They are here,” said the Duke, as by his order, Moses placed before the 
astonished Pietro bags apparently heavily laden ; then beckoning his attend- 
ants, they bore away the statue. ( 

“‘ Here is, at least, what must console us, my Laurentina,” said Torregiano, 
as, with a suppressed groan, he suffered them to depart. Severing the cord 
which fastened the bags, he discovered, to his surprise and horror, that gol: 
alone covered their serface, the rest were filled with maravedis. In‘uriated at 
the sight, the enraged artist rushed after the despoilers ; s ming all his re- 
maining strength, fe inflicted so furious a blow on the statue that it crumbled 
into a thousand atoms. : 

The next day, Torregiano, formally accused of heresy, was conducted to the 
dungeons of the Inquisition under sentence of death. But the sentence was not 
executed ; already enfeebled hy illuess, in a few hours the harassed spirit of the 
artist was at rest. Thus perished one of the greatest sculptors of the age. 

As to Laurentina and her child, they disappeared from the city, where they 
were never again seen; but the story of their beauty and misfortunes is still 
related by the maidens of Seville, among whom it is proverbial to exclaim— 

‘* Lovely as the Stranger of Triana.” 











THE REFORMATION IN ITALY IN THE FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


The Life and Times of Girolama Savonarola ; illustrating the Progress of the 
Reformation in Italy during the Fifteenth Century. Whittaker & Co. 


Christianity can boast its heroic ages as well as Heathenism, and can match 
the most splendid examples of indomitable courage, quenchless fortitude, and 
mighty action in fabulous history, by a reference to particular periods of her 
own certain and well authenticated annals. The difference is, that the labours 
of her heroes are of the intellect, and that the:r greatness is of the sou!.— 
Viewed through the dim light of tradition, tie ancients confounded the effects 
produced by their demi-gods with their personal acts, and frequently assigned 
to physical force events that were doubtless brought about by the agency of 
the mind. Of conquest, independent of club and sword, and of supremacy 
disjoined from physica! strength, their notions were but indistinct. Of Luther 
they would have made a mightier warrior than Alcides, have given to hima 
heavenly descent, and have assigned to him the conquest and empire of half 
the globe. We cannot feel surprised at this exaggeration when we scrutinize 
the Salles with which we regard the struggles of some of those noble martyrs 
who strove to restore religion to its native purity in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. They actually seem beings of a higher and nobler nature than any 
that now inhabit the world. We can admire, but scarcely comprehend, the in 
ward groaning of their spirit after truth ; their superhuman and continued la- 
bours; their matchless energy of thought and speech; their resolution, un- 
shaken by tortures aad death ; their testimony to the truth delivered fro:m the 
depth of dungeons, in which their bodies pined, and even from the centre of the 
flames that sonsumed them ; the brightness of the visions that attended them 
in sleep: and the impressions, never afterwards to be effaced, produced by their 





correct and impassioned eloquence. Girolamo Savonarola was one of these ; 
the precursor of Luther, to whose wonderful career his life bears some resem- 
blance. He has the highest title to the attention and gratitude of mankind 
that humanity can prefer. He died for the truth, having first burst the cere- 
clothes which wrapped from public view the hideous and loathsome corruptions 
of Rome, when Borgia assumed to himself the titles of St. Peter's Successor 
and of God's Vicar on Earth. 

Savonarola, like Luther, was wonderfully fitted, both by nature and educa- 
tion, for the part he was destined to act. He was of good family, and was 
born at Ferrara in 1452. His education was liberal, and he studied hard the 
Greek and Roman authors then most in fashion. Very early he manifested a 
decided inclination for theology and a passion for retirement, almost vnac- 
countable in one so young and well nurtured. The vices and pursuits of the 
world offended him; he felt a yearning for the spirit that no gratifications of 
the outward world could mitigate. ‘‘ His mental struggles,” says this his latest 
and best biographer, ‘‘ mere overwhelming and incessant, and suffered, as they 
were, in privecy, at iast became intolerable.”” To escape the conflict, he formed 
a resolution to enter a monastic establishment, and, when in his twenty-third 
year, joined a society of the Dominicans at Bologna. The letter in which he 
announces his flight to his father presents a striking picture of the agitation of 
his mind. He writes :— 

The reason which induces me to become a monk is this; in the first place, 
the great wretchedness of the world, the iniquity of men, the violence, the 
adultery, the theft, the pride, the idolatry, the hateful blasphemy into which 
this age has fallen so that one no longer find a righteous man. For this, many 
times a day with tears I chanted this verse : ‘‘ Heu, fuge crudeles terras, fuge 
litus avarum.”” And this because I could not endure the great distemper of 
some of the people in Italy ; the more also, seeing virtue extinct, ruined, and 
vice triumphant : this was the greatest suffering I could have in this world: 
therefore, daily I entreated of my Lord Jesus Christ, that he would rescue me 
from this defilement. Continually I made my prayer with t.e greatest devo- 
tion, imploring God, saying, “‘ Show me thy path, for to Thee do I lift up mine 
eyes.” 
> ae * * * * * * * * * 
_ Do you not think it is a great affliction to me to be separated from you! Yes, 
indeed, believe me, never since | was born had I such sorrow and anguish of 
mind as in abandoning my own father, and going among strangers to sacrilice 
my body to Jesus, and to give up my own will into the hands of those I knew 
not. Butafterwards reflecting on what God is, and that He does not disdain 
to make of us poor worms his ministers, [ could not have been so daring, as 
not to yield to that kind voice, especially to my Lord Jesus, who says, ‘‘ Come 
unto Me, all ye that are weary and heavy laden, and I will give you rest; take 
my yoke wpon you and learn of me, for my yoke is easy and mv burden light.” 
Because I know you lament that I left you secretly almost as a fugitive, let me 
tell you that such was my distress and the agitation of my inmost soui at quit- 
ee you, that if I had expressed it, I verily believe before I cou'd have depart- 
ed from you my heart would have broken, and I should have changed my pur- 

and resolution ; therefore, do not wonder that I did not tell you. It is 
true, I left behind the books which are propped up against the window, certain 
writings which give you an account of my proceedings—I beg you then, dear- 
est father, cease to weep, give me not more sadness and grief than! have: not 
of regret for what I have done (for indeed I would not revoke that, though I 
expected to become greater than Cesar Augustus,) but because [ am of flesh, 
as you are, and sense resists reason, aud | must maintain a cruel warfare, that 


the devil may not get the better of me, particularly when I feel for you. Soon | 


will these days pass, in which the misery is present to us, and afterwards I trust 
both you and I shall be consoled in this world by grace, and in the next by 
glory. Nothing remains, but that I request you with man!y fortitude to com- 
ort my mother, of whom I beg, that together with you she will bes:ow her 
blessing on me, and I will ever pe fervently for your souls 

GIROLAMO SAVONAROLA, Your Son. 


No description could give so lively an idea of his ardent nature and of the 
agitation of his mind at this period, as is to be found in these passages. He 











and filled it with beatific visions; the Gospel furnished him with a model of 
faith and practice, and the Epistles formed his doctrines. From these sacred 
writings he drew his inspiration. By their power his understanding was en- 
larged, his perceptions made clear, and his tongued loosened. He now began 
to preach at Brescia; sinners were alarmed by his urgent calls to repentance, 
and the public mind was moved by his earnest eloquence. In 1487 he had 
risen to such eminence, that he was visited at Florence by Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
and became prior of San Marco It was now that his public life commenced. 

Naturally of a poetic and sanguine temperament, his fancy was early warmed 
by the mystical grandeur of the Apocalypse. The corruptions of Rome were 
notorious ; no vice, however monstrous or unnatural, was unknown to her; and 
Savonarola believed to see in her the realization of the apostle’s predictions of 
the iniquity of Babylon. ‘‘ Our people,” said he, ‘‘ are worse than the heathen 
were, and our priests yet worse than the laity.” To a large and attentive au- 
dience he began to expound his favourite book. His description of the scene 
is slightly coloured by the poetic feeling that pervaded his whole nature. He 
tells us that it was on the Ist of August, 1489, that he began his exposition. 
The scene was not the gloomy cloister but the hanging garden of the monaste- 
ry of San Marco, and his pulpit was a bower of Damascus roses. The throng 
of people was so great that the monks themselves could hardly find room, and 
the anxiety to hear him so strong, that one could scarcely be found to do duty 
at the door. ‘ Three points,” writes his biographer, ‘ he contended for; that 
the Church of God must be renewed, and that in his time ; that all Italy would 
first be heavily visited, and that the punishment would soon arrive. The word 
of 9 Lord, he repeatedly exclaimed, will soon and suddenly come upon the 
earth ” 

The effects of his teaching were soon apparent He was followed by the 
multitude and caressed by the great. Lorenzo sought to win him to his service ; 
but the mind of Savonarola was too lofty to be corrupted, either by homage, 
flattery, or bribes. When told that Lorenzo was walking in the garden of the 
convent, he answered, *‘ Let him tarry there, and continue his devotions.” — 
When the same magnificent prince sent a large sum to the church of San Mar- 
co, Savonarola separated a few pieces of silver from the mass of gold, and said, 
“ This is sufficient for us, send the remainder to the guardians of the pour.”— 
Severely abstemious, he endeavoured to revive the old monastic discipline and 
to discourage the splendid luxury which prevailed among the priesthood through. 
out Italy. His own raiment was old and patched, and he regarded with dis- 
dain the rich velvets and costly attire of his brethren. His calls to repentance 
were incessant, and his denunciations of the vice and impure luxury of the 
Roman Court more vehement and decided, as the iniquity grew more shame- 
less and intolerable. The death of Lorenzo, and the subsequent troubles of 
Florence, raised him to political eminence, and enabled him to give authority 
to his teaching. It is not in that day that we are to look for a rigid distinction 
between civil and spiritual power: the functions of the priest were often con- 
founded with those of the magistrate ; and Savonarvla only followed the gene- 
ral practice in taking an active part in establishing a new form of government 
in Florence, and in calling into existence republican institutions. His populari- 
ty increased, and he was at last raised to that most dangerous eminence, the 
pedestal reared by the multitude for their temporary idol. A society was 
formed on his doctrines, and called the Piagnoni (the Penitents.) They car- 
ried into effect his denunciations of impure luxuries, and, a3 a natural conse 
quence, ran into some extravagancies. Florence, or the world, has seldom 
witnessed such ascene as occurred between Advent and the Carnival, when 
the most costly and beautiful works of art and objects of luxury were formed 
into one immense pile and wholly consumed by fire. We quote our author's 
description of the sacrifice :— 

A large scaffold was erected in the market place, a vast number of the finest 
specimens in painting and sculpture, offensive from their nudities, were collect- 
ed ; the pictures placed on the first step; the sculptures, especially when por- 
traits of first rate Florentine belles, disposed on the second ; the whole inclosed 
by foreign precious tapestry ; and that. with that great solemnity, set on fire. 
The scaffolding of this year excelled the first in magnificence ; its gorgeous ap. 
parel invested the busts of the most celebrated breauties of former years ; those 
of the Bencina, Lena Morella, Bina, and Maria de’ Lenzi, works of the most 
eminent sculptors; on it was placed a copy of Petrarca, decorated with gold, 
missal-painting, and miniatures, estimated at fifty scudi d’ oro; and, to prevent 
theft, the whole was constantly guarded. The procession approached, sur- 
rounded the scaffold, and, amid a concert of consecrating hymns, bells, trum- 
pets, cymbals, and the acclamations of the Signory and the people, the victiins 
sprinkled with holy water, were delivered to the flames by the torches of the 
guards. Such was the epidemic influence of this enthusiasm, that even artists, 
the gentle Fra Bartolomeo, Lorenzo di Credi, and many more, caught the in- 
fection, and contributed to the sacrifice. 

The excitement attending such exhibitions now rose to an unparalleled height. 
The poetic life that Savonarola had commenced in the garden of San Marco he 
evidently wished to see brought forth into the public streets ; and to substitute 
all profane celebrations by religious ones, he desired to inscribe on the meanest 
things, ‘* Holiness to the Lord.” He called, therefore, frequent meetings of 
the people, and encouraged at them what he denominated spiritual dances, ac- 
companied with hymns, chiefly composed by Girolamo Benivieni, one of his dis- 
ciples. The Piagnoni would rush from the churches and the convents to join 
in these sacred exercises, shouting ‘‘ Viva Christo !”’ leaping and dancing in 
exultation at the thought of the Messiah’s approaching reign, sometimes in a 
circle composed of a monk and a citizen alternately, singing spiritual songs 
composed for the occasion. 

Still, Savonarola was himself moderate and rational, and his letters and ser- 
mons were filled with practical holiness. One of his illustrations is worth quo- 
ting :— 

One of the saints asked a monk to teach him a psalm. He began with that, 
“T said, I will take heed to my ways, that I offend not with my tongue.” — 
Having learnt the first verse, he asked to have it explained, and, having heard 
the explanation, said he would not learn any more till he had done what this first 
verse commanded, and would afterwards learn the rest. He did not return for 
several years; and, the monk meeting him, asked him why he did not learn the 
rest of the psalm ; he replied, he had not yet done what was contained in the 
first verse. 


The Papal Court did not long remain inattentive to his unmeasured con- 
demnation of the unbridled wickedness of the clergy. Alexander Borgia, 
whose name has become a synonyme for the most detestable and monstrous 
vice, sat in the chair of St. Peter. Caring little for theological controversy, 
his first idea was to buy Savanarola over to his side by the proffer of a cardi- 
nal’s hat. The Pope's messenger arrived at San Marco, and Savonarola re- 
ceived him kindly, and listened to his proposal with attention. ‘ Come to my 
sermon to-murrow” he said, ‘* and you shall hear my answer.” The guest at- 
tends the church, and is surprised at the vehamence with which the preacher 
denounces the corruptions of Rome. “ No other red hat,” exclaims he, “ wiil 
I have than that of martyrdom coloured with my own blood.” The messenger 
ery from Rome with the exclamation, “ Verily, this is a true servant of 

700. 

We cannot follow the course of this conflict: the piety, the zeal, the scrip- 
tural knowledge, the power, the popularity, the fortitude of Savonarola for a 
time sustained him against the strength and craft of his adversaries. But he 
is at last entrapped by the enthusiasm of his cheracter. His opponents de- 
mand from him miracles, the only certain proof, as they allege, of a divine 
mission. Savonarola will not stoop to deceit. He has dreams and visions 
which come upon him at times with extraordinary clearness and force, but he 
can adduce nothing more. He is dared to give some supernatural evidence of 
his mission, until at length the most devoted of his followers conceives it a 
point of houour to accept the challenge. 

The ordeal of fire is proposed, and after muck discussion it is arranged that 
a member of the Minorites, Fra Francisco, on the part of the Pope, and Fra 
Domenico on the part of Savonarola, shall enter the flames together, commit- 
ting to God the disposal of the event, and the decision of the truth. The Sig- 
nory of Florence declaring that “in case Fra Domenico burns, Savonarola, the 
author of this doctrine, shall quit Florence within three hours, as an offender 
against the State.” His mind was now exceedingly perplexed ; in vain he 
besought heaven to give him some revelation of its will. He had little faith in 
miracles, yet he was in a manner compelled to sanction the ordeal, urged on 
| him as it was by so many and powerful foes. Those whom he had offended by 
| his political sctions now rose against him, and the friends of the powerful no- 

bles who had been executed for their crimes against the state believed that the | 
day of retribution was at hand. Yet he was comforted by the zeal shown in 
his behalf. and the number of applications poured in upon him to stand the or- 
deal ‘ Men, women, and children,” we are told, “ flocked around San 





devoted himself to the study of divinity with enthusiasm; he prayed, read, 
and taught, and usually succeeded in communicating a portion of his warmth 
to those with whom he conversed. But his first essay as a preacher at Florence 
was unsuccessful. His audience gradually dropped away, and he retired dis- 
pirited. His utterance was constrained, his voice thin and shrill, his person 
without dignity, and his manner ungraceful. He had not yet attained the art 
of giving expression to those strong feelings that burned within him, or of in. 
8 his audience with his own fervour. He did not, however, despair. As 
with Demosthenes, failure only roused his energies, and inspired bim with de- 
termination to acquire those graces he admired in others. He studied yet 
more intently ; the Scriptures were his constant companions ; there he found 
themes of contemplation suited to every mood of his mind ; the Psalms stimu- 
lated his penitential fervour; the Prophecies wrought upon his imagination, 


Marco, eager to become candidates for the honour of martyrdom.” The sisters 
of Savonarola, and other noble ladies, offered themselves. Once, while walk- 
ing inthe garden of his monastery, a beautiful child came, bringing a note in 
its own handwriting, proposing to undergo the ordeal ; and lest that should not | 
suffice to procure his wish, the child prostrating himself on the ground, ear- | 
nestly pleaded that he might be permitted to enter the fire Savonarola re- 
plied * Rise, my son, this thy righteous purpose is very acceptable to God; 
see that thou continue in this good disposition.” After he had dismissed the 
boy, he turned to one Placido, who then accompanied him, and said, ‘ | have 
received letters from many persons, but none have so comforted me as this, 
from that chiid, for whom God be praised?” 

By the people the ordeal was looked forward to with the anxiety that the vul- 
| @ar always feel for the marvellous. They regarded it, too, as a great public 
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show, and awaited the spectacle with impatience. We can scarcely err in 
supposing that the result is indicative of Providential interference :— 

The day preceding that fixed for the trial was passed by Savonarola and his 
brethren in prayer and fasting, every brother having received permission to fast 
three days on bread and water. The appointed time was the Vigil of Palm 
Sunday (April 7, 1498); in the morning Savonorola publicly celebrated a so- 
lemn mass in the Church of San Marco, in which multitudes communicated at 
his hands ; the remaining time was spent in supplication. The peace of his 
heart shone out in acountenance full of fervour and animation ; having robed 
himself, he ascended the pulpit with great seriousness, and by a short sermon 
awakened the love of Jesus in the hearts of believers, encouraged them to be 
stedfast in the faith, and added, “ As far as it is revealed to me, I think the vic- 
tory is ours, and brother Domenico will come out unhurt if the trial take place.” 
But whether it will take place or not is not revealed to me by the Lord: if 
you ask me what I believe, 1 say, as a man, that, seeing such preparation is 
made, [ think it more likely than not.” 

Finally, he gave the benediction, and almost the next mzment came the 
mace bearers from the Signory to summon him. It was the hour of mid-day ; 
and all was ready. The Signory had given the s'rictest orders for the preven- 
tion of all possible disturbances; the streets adjoining, and entrances to the 
Piazza, were barricaded, and only two of them were opened sufficiently wide 
for more than one to pass at the same time—yet the throng of the curious 
people was so extraordinary, that all houses in and proximate to the place were 
crowded to the roofs with spectators. 

All Florence and its neighbourhood had assembled to witness this strange 
contest ; and, indeed—considering what whirlwinds of strong passions were 
suspended to await this decision, and that the religious and political state of 
Plorence, if not of all Italy, appeared to hang on its result—no wonder the so- 
lemn appeal to heaven excited the most lively interest. The scaffold was 
erected on the side of the enclosure, next to the Golden Lion, and extended 
towards the roof of ihe Pisani, opposite to the street leading to St. Cecilia, one 
end facing the Loggia, and the other the gate of St. Romolo. About one in 
the afternoon the multitude throng around the huge Jabri composed of faggots 
and brushwood; it is eighty feet long, four feet thick, and nearly six feet 
high ; a passage, two feet wide, divides it lengthwise ; it is covered with oil 
and pitch, and sprinkled with gunpowder ; so that, in the words of an eye- 
witness, ** the furnace into which the Hebrew children were cast was not more 
dreadful. Ina moment all the various tones of hope and fear, indignation and 
triumph, are hushed; the Franciscans are seen advancing humbly, silently, 
barefoot, following their champion ; they take their place in that division of the 
Loggia de’ Lanzi assigned to them. But where are Giuliano Rondinelli and 
Francesca de Puglia! One, at least, is said to be in the palace of the 
Signory? 

Before the murmur of the crowd arises again, the melody of sacred song di- 
rects all eyes to the brothers of St. Dominic, preceded by the Acolyths. Savo- 
narola walks at their head ; his fine countenance, such as it appears in the 
portraits and medals still extant, not less ennobled by profound humility than 
by an almost seraphic devotion; in his sacerdotal robes and cope, between Sal- 
vestro and Malatesta, he bears the consecrated host in a chrystal vessel, and 
leads the voices of his brethren in a solemn chaunt of Psalm Ixviii., “* Arise, O 
Lord, and let thine enemies be scaitered.” ‘The monks of San Marco follow 
two and two, each carrying a red cross, and chaunting in sonorous voice ; last, 
Domenico da Peschia, also in his robes, with a red cope, embrac ng a crucifix, 
advances between a deacon anda sub-deacon ; they place themselves beside 
their adversaries. The spectators carry lighted tapers in honour of the sacra- 
ment, and the Piagnoni are distinguished by red crosses. Already the antici- 
pation of horrors communicates a shudder throughout the more sensitive part of 
the multitude. But the judges are suspicious; some of them, at the instiga- 
tion of the Franciscans, imagining that the monks may have used magical arts 
to secure them from the flames, demand that they should put off their robes. 
This objection is, however, overruled, upon the suggestion that the robes being 
linen, they must assist rather than prevent the acuon of fire. They content 
themselves, therefore, with marking one of the Dominicans, with whom Fra 
Domenico must change his dress under their eyes. He is already prepared to 
take this decisive step, when the Franciscans bring forward a new objection, 
that Fra Domenico should not go into the fire with the cracifix. It is replied, 
that this is the sign of the soldier of Christ, which he will not give up. Ano- 
ther difficulty is raised, when both champions are prepared for the trial. Savo- 
narola delivers the host into the hands of his disciple; the Franciscans raise 
a violent outcry against the impiety of exposing the body of Christ to such pe- 
ril ; Domenico declares that he will not enter the flames without his God, in 
whom alone he trusts for deliverance. Savonarolo explains that only the acci- 
dental part can be burned, but is misunderstood or disregarded. The debate is 
loud and angry, the bitterest taunts are thrown out on each side, when the pro- 
vidence of God silences the disputants in an unexpected manner, which, forbid- 
ding to either party the triumph of a miraculous victory, is yet interpreted by 
me as aspecial interposition in its favour. A furious storm of hail and rain, 
with thunder, lightning, and tempestuous winds, deluges the pile, so that it is 
impossible to light it. The populace, shivering and disappointed, cast the blame 
of failure on the cowardice or wickedness of the Dominicans, and pursve them 
to San Marco, shouting, ‘‘ This, then, is the meaning of your Viva Christo ! 
you would expose Him to the flames.” 


The people were thus disappointed in their expectations of a splendid melo- 
dramatic spectacle. A general dissatisfaction was displayed, and many even 
of Savonarola’s adherents wished that he had ventured the ordeal, even if the 
opposite party had seceded. They overlooked, however, that in the general 
discontent, the policy and incredulity of the Franciscans would not have per- 
mitted this. ‘Thus was gained what the enemy wanted. The hold that Savo- 
narola once had on the multitude was gone. On his return to San Marco, 
though guarded by the whole array of his adherents, he was insulted on many 
Sides, and could only be protected from being stoned by their resistance. 

Deserted by the people, Rome finds it an easy task to accomplish the re- 
former’s ruin. The mob is instigated to violence ; the church of San Marco is 
stormed ; the brothers are slain in the aisles; and Savonarola seized and placed 
upon the rack. His spirit triumphed over the extremity of physical torture. 
Whatever admissions were wrung from him when every muscle was agonised 
upon the wheel were constantly denied when the torture was relaxed. When 
restored to his dungeon his meditations upon some of the penitential psalms are 
among the most impassioned and moving compositions in any language. The 
mockery of a trial was gone through, in which he saved his accusers some 
trouble by admitting his writings and defending their truth. He is sentenced 
to be hanged and burned, with two followers, Fra Domenico being one of them. 
History presents no more striking passage than their execntion :— 

On May 22, 1498, the sentence was made known to the brothers, and the 
execution on the following day announced, and, rn | to custom, a priest 
appointed to cenverse with each. Savonarola and I'ra Domenico were very 
composed—the latter wrote besides to the brothers at Fiésole, where he was 
prior, admonishing them to continue in love and holy exercises—to pray for 
them, and to bring the writings of Savonarola from his cell into the library— 
and to place a copy in the Refectorium, to read out from them at times at 
table. At their request to confess, three Benedictines were granted, and not, 
as would have been fair, members of their order. 

In the evening, Savanarola asked permission to speak with his companions in 
suffering, which was accorded at the intercession of his spiritual attendant, 
whereupon all three were allowed to converse together, and fettered by their 
feet, an hour long in the hall of the palace. Fra Domenico had, in the “ zeal of 
martyr-error,” desired to be burned alive. Savonaro!a dissuaded him from this 
wish. ‘ It less becomes us,’’ he said, ‘‘ to select our manner of death, since 
we know not whether we shall be able to bear it.” Silvestro Maraffi also wish- 
ed to assert openly on the day of execution their innocence. But Savanarola 
dissuaded him, citing the example of Christ, who with the most perfect inno- 
cence did not choose to testify it on the cross. 

At early dawn of May 22, all three came once more together to receive the 
sacrament. Having prayed, Savonarola administered the sacrament to himself, 
and then to his companions, on which the brothers were conducted down the 
stairs. Meanwhile Savonarola addressed words of consolation and exhortation 
to his brother, Silvesto Maruffi, who had shown himself till then less composed. 
They were led through the large hall which, at Savonarola’s suggestion, had 
been built for the reception of the general council, and during their passage 
exposed to much insult, then brought to the Piazza. A funeral pile was heaped 
around three stakes, on the very spot where, a few weeks before, stood that 
which was intended for the ordeal by fire. The same multitude assembled, 
with the same eager cur‘osity, but with less uproar; the enemies of the Piag- 
noni were appeased by the prospect of speedy vengeance, and their friends ter- 
rified into silence. When Domenico arrived at the stake, he said to the by- 
standers, ‘* Why do you not prqmpt me to say the Te Deum?” They replied, 
“We should be cut to pieces.” He then told them to join him in saying it 
sof.ly. The confessor asking if Savonarola had anyting to say, he answered 
only, that he should pray for him, and admonish his followers not to be scanda- 


| lized at his death. Silvestro, though before much dejected, felt his spirits re- 


vive as the hour approached. 

There were three different elevations erected on the place of execution; on 
the first, next the palace, stood the bishop of Vasona, Benedetto de Pagagnot, 
ti, a former pupil of Savonarola, who, by the strict command of the pope- 
though not without resistance, was compelled to disrobe the brethren of their 
clerical dignity, and to read out to them the brief of degradation, already pre- 
pared on the 11th of May, wherein Savonarola was designated “ The son of 
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blasphemy, the nursling of destruction, and the seducer of the people.”’ Dur- 


img the ceremony of stripping him of his sacredotal dress, dogneting him from 
his office, and expelling him from the Church, Savonarola remained silent and 
abstracted, as a man whe had already separated himself from the world, where. 
m he had no longer any work to perform for his Divine Master; but when the 
bishop took him by the hand, and, instead of the form, ‘I separate thee from 
the church militant,” used the words, ‘I separate thee from the church trium- 
nt,” Savonarola replied, loud enough to be heard by those standing round, 
“From the militant, but not from the triumphant ; that thou canst not do.”— 
Thus, while men cut him off from the visible church, his joyful hope of being 
admitted to the assembly of saints in the presence of his Lord grew brighter, 
and he felt himself once more not forsaken, but accepted in the Beloved. _ 

From thence the brothers were led to the second tribunal, were the commis- 
saries read the papal sentence, in which all three, without naming any particu- 
jar crime, were condemned as heretics. Next something was offered them to 
eat and drink, which Savonarola refused with the words, “‘ For what purpose, 
when I am parting from life ?’’ To another who reminded him, for his consola- 
tion, of what he had formerly done, he replied, ‘ Praise and honour of men | 
need not.” And when apriest, of the name of Nerotto, asked him if he went 
composed end quietly to meet death, he replied, ‘* Should I not willingly die for 
His sake who willingly ded for me, a sinful man!” Thereupon Remolino 
addressed to all these words, ‘His Holiness Alexander VI. frees you from 
the punishment of purgatory. gives you perfect remission of your sins, and 
places you in the state of your innocence ; which words the so pardoned hay- 
ung heard with sunken head, withdrew. 

‘At the third tribunal they were received by the eight in council, where, the 
sentence of the Signory having been read, they were then given over to the 
executioners Arrived at the place of execution, the confessor asked Savon- 
arola whether he had yet anything to say before his last journey: ‘ Pray for 
me,” said Savonarola, ‘and tell my friends that they take no offence at my 
death, but continue in my doctrine and in peace.” 

On the middle of the place was the scaffuld erected, from which a high stake 
with across beam, was raised. Silvestro first mounted the ladder, calmly and 
in silence, but with a tear in his eye; Fra Domenico followed him on the other 
side of the cross; and, lastly, Savonarola, for whom the middle place was des- 
tined, ascended the fatal steps, pronouncing to himself the Apostles’ Creed.— 

In the last moment Silvestro cried, with a loud voice, ‘* Lord, into thy hands 
I commend my spirit!” When come to the top, Savonarola once more, and 
for the last time, raised his eyes, and surveyed the thickly crowded throng of 
people. For them the executioner had intended a peculiar spectacle ; he wished 
ao fasten in such haste the iron round the neck of Savonarola, and in the same 
imstant to light the pile, that Savonarola, in dying should be seized with a doa- 
ble pain ; but he lost the iron among the faggots, and, while he was seeking it. | 
Savonarola had already given up the ghost. Although soldiers were posted | 
round the place, they could not hinder pieces of Savonarola’s body falling into | 
the hands of some individuals. The joy of his enemies, mingled with the rude | 
cry of the crowd, ‘* Now, brother, it is time to do miracles.” In the same 
moment a violent wind drove the scarcely kindled fire so strongly on one side 
that for a long while it did not touch his body. Universal fear seized on the 
multitude, so that they hastened from the spot; but the fire reunited, and the 
erowd returned. While Savonarola’s arm was burning, they saw his right hand 
atill raised with two fingers, as if he vet wished to speak his blessing on the 
people. Soon, however, the bodies mingled themselves with the ashes, which 
were taken thence in cars and thrown from the old bridge into the Arno. 

The general character of the work may be jadged of by the extracts we 
have given. A more valuable contribution to theological literature has not 
lately been made. The execution of the work is as good as its design. Oc- 
easionally the author enters too deeply into the subtleties that engaged the at- 
tention of the divines and metaphysicians of the fifteenth century, and discus- 
ses the abstract doctrines of mere Schoolmen at rather too much length for a 
popular work ; but this error, if it be one, is more than atoned for by the per- 
fect knowledge displayed by the author of his subject, and his fine conception 
of the character of Savonarola. In many passages the book is exceedingly 
eloquent, and throughout is entitled to the praise of being earnest in its advo- 
eacy of the true principles of Christianity, while it is impartial in its statement 
of facts. The work, we understand, is the first of a series of volumes to be | 
sued on the same plan, which, :f executed with anything like similar ability, | 
wil}, we have no doubt, acquire a sound reputation and extensive popularity. 














LADY EMILY’S DRAWING-ROOM STORIES. 


“IT never saw you look so charming, my love,” said the Lady Emily, as she 
kissed her fair niece. ‘J was quite proud of you to-day at dinner. There, | 
ait down on that couch, and Jet us have one of our quiet evenings.” 

The young beauty obeyed, and carelessly reclining, began to turn over the | 
leaves of an opera libretto. ‘I really cannot understand this tedious plot ;”’ 
and she threw the book petulantly on a table covered with elegant trifles, 
selected with a taste which at once proclaimed the refined and educated mind | 
of the Lady Emily. In fact, the whole appearance of the salon was tasteful | 
m the extreme. The harmonious draperies—the richly carved furniture—the 
judiciously placed pic'ures—iminiature works of art--nay, the most trifling 
éyjour of the apartment—contributed to form that atmosphere of refinement 
which the most elaborate pains and expenditure fail to produce, unless influ- 
enced and directed by one whose claims to rank are obvious in every surround- 
img object. 

“ Will you try your new song, my love ?”’ said the Lady Emily, turning over 
some new music. 

“T would much rather hear one of aunt Emily’s tales, from what she calls 
‘The Sealed Book.” 

* You are always idle during the season, my little pet. Well, I will indulge 
yon ; but you must promise me a song ; we shall be quite alone this evening.” 

* Si ce rend la chose indispensabie, I agree.” 

The Lady Emily withdrew for a few moments, and then returned witha 
qverto volume, elegantly bound, and lettered The Sealed Book The ladies 
drew near the fire, and after ordering their lamp to be duly arranged, Lady 
Emily opened the volume, silently conning over its pages, whilst her fair niece 
leaned her pale and intellectually eloquent brow on her small white hand, in a 
thoughtful posture of expectation. . 

Here are some simple lines by a French poet,” said Lady Emily ; “ will 
you hear them?” and without waiting a reply, she began : 


“En vain le jour succéde au jour, 
Ils glissent laisser de trace ; 

Dans mon ame rien ne t’efface 

O dernier gonge de l'amour!” 


“Pray proceed no further,” exclaimed the laughing beauty; “I know it; 
De }a Martine is the author ; Byronic sentimentality done into weak French, my 
dear aunt.” 

The indulgent dowager again played with the leaves of The Sealed Book. 

** Have you not some imitations of Schiller in your vclume, by our dear old 
friend C-——-?" 

“There is one 1 very much admire,” replied the aunt, as she hastily sought 
eut a particular folio. ‘* Do you remember Schiller’s Address to the Flowers!” 
“I remember well his exquisite ballad, wherein he bids the flowers weep 
that they have no soul, see not, love not, hear not the nightingale, and I really | 
know not what ; but let us have the imitation.” : 

“It is entitled the Flower's Reply to ‘ Die Blumen,’ by Schiller.” 


I. 
Poet whom we love so well, 
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We tell the minstrel poet’s mind, 
Though blest beyond all human sight, 
Shine like a star in its own night, 
That lights not, though it seems not blind. 
** Now surely you will give me a little prose,’’ said the impatient beauty, 
almost before she had heard the last line of the imitation of Schiller. “TI like 
those personal stories of the people of your Ladyship’s day. I have already 
heard one or two of them.” 

‘You shall hear Lady Lucy P ‘selopement story. You know she was 
a particular friend of my dear sister's” and without further preface, the Lady 
Emily proceeded to read— 

THE STORY OF AN ELOPEMENT. 

Noisy, busy, life-throbbing London, when hast thou a period of repose _— 
Two hours after midnight is perhaps the most quiet hour. The streets are 
then nearly empty, the long rows of gas lights wear an appearance of super- 
fluity ; the shops are closed, but there is an expression of use, of life, about 
them for all that. Then look on the pavement—there you trace the impress of 
a multitude of footsteps. Where are they who made them now? All is repose 
—deep, breathless, solemn and unbroken, save when the iron-tongues of the 
church clocks record dead time, and send a heavy leaden echo through the 
street-mapped city. 

A few years since, at such a period, you might have seen a carriage drawn 
slowly and cautiously up to the corner of one of the streets leading from St. 
James’s square. There was an air of mystery in the movements of the pos- 
tillion, who rode the leaders of the four horsed vehicle. He looked around, 
and then, apparently from some sign, fixed his eyes at the window of a mansion 
a very little distance from his halting place. A female form, cloaked and 
veiled, threw open the casement, at the same moment bidding the postilion to 
advance. He did so; and when the carriage stood immediately at the door, 
beneath the lighted window, a tall and handsome man of military appearance 
jumped out of the vehicle, and in less than a minute entered the house. The 
scene of these movements, it is necessary to state, was the mansion of a noble- 
man, known at that period as the White Larl, an epithet, which at present we 
need not pause to explain. The Earl's only daughter had formed an unhappy 
attachment for a German baron whose fortune and position were considered 
utterly unworthy of the White Earl’s daughter. Nothing, however, could 
persuade the enamoured Laura to renounce her love for the handsome blue 
eyed German. Dowagers were requested to persuade, old men begged to cry 
‘‘shame,” and young men (the favoured few) prayed to flirt the love of Laura 
from her heart, and thus gradually triumph over what the Earl called a dis 
graceful connexion. [Each and all were equally ineffectual in result ; Laura 





; Still loved ; it was the first wild dream of her life, and the few obstacles she 


met with were like the hill and rock of the pilgrim’s pathway, which, while 
they tend to check the onward progress, reward with a picturesque charm. 

The Earl seeing the utter uselessness of his eadeavours to quell the passion 
of his child, only sought by some means to rid himself of the hated Baron.— 
He watched carefully and patiently, until he became acquainted with an inten- 
tion the lovers had of finishing their persecuted career by eloping. The even- 
ing’s movements already described were the result ; and the White Earl wasa 
spectator of the whole affair; but not wishing entirely to stop the intended 
elopement, until he could fairly impeach the German, quietly permitted things 
to take their course, and allowed himself to be the quiet spectator of the pass- 
ing scene, the progress of which we must now return to record, 

Shortly after the Baron had entered the Earl’s mansion two cloaked figures 
passed rapidly down the steps of the principal entrance, and hastily jumped into 
the carriage, closed the door, and requested the postilion to ‘drive hard.” The 
White Earl had been an anxious spectator of this movement, and gliding softly 


| from a private door, mounted the rumble of the vehicle, and immediately 


found himself whirled through the quiet streets of the sleeping city, until he 
was on the road to Dover. On they rattled, till the gray, early morning began 


| to dawn; the Earl felt awfully coid, aluhough he endeavoured to keep himself 


wari with the idea that he had completely outwitted the lovers. ‘ It is time,” 
said he, musing, ‘to reap the reward of my trouble. I can now command 
this beggarly German to leave the country. I'll stop the carriage at once—yes, 
I will—! will ;” and ere he had time to pause on the determination, the carriage 
was stopped. Down jumped the Earl, and hastily opened the door. What 
did he see! Whodid he see! Could it be! Yes: it was the Earl’s own 


| es 
valet, and Lady Laura’s maid! ‘The affrighted servants descended from the 


carriage, and in an agony which was so exquisitely comic that the disappoint- 
ed Earl could not refra'n from smiling, fell on their knees, and begged 
forgiveness. 

‘‘ And pray what is the meaning of all this?” shouted the White Earl !— 


| ** Where is my Lady Laura? speak, I say—explain immediately.” 


The terrified woman responded—** My Lord, your lordship. I hope will not 
transport us; we have done a very wicked, horrid deed. My lady and the 
German Baron are cheated, horidly deceived. Me and your lordship’s valet, 
who have had a long, long attachment, got into the carriage intended for—”’ 

a your vile prate,”’ said the Earl, half angry and half laughing—* J see 
it all.” 

It is only necessary to record that the loving maid and valet were uncon- 
sciously the cause of an irredeemable disappointment for the earl, and infinite 
happiness for the Lady Laura and the German Baron, who quietly made a 
bride of Laura, and lived in his native land, not less happy, although secluded 
from a fashionable world. 

The earl was never reconciled, but he was forcibly alive to the advice of 
Addison, ‘It is necessary to treat a woman as a member of the body politic, 
since great numbers of them have eloped from their allegiance.” 

The Sealed Book was closed ; but when the Lady Emily looked up, to her 
infinite mortification, she found her fair niece sleeping. She contemplated her 
regular and expressive features with delight. How charming were they even 
without the language of wakefulness. ‘ Sleep on, my fair one,” thought the 
kind aunt ; “thy dreams must be happy, 

‘And may the secret of thy soul 
Remain within its sanctuary.’ ” 





THE CAPTURE OF PARIS. 
* * * a 


From Alison's. History. 


The Allies had now entered a rich champaign country, adorned with woods, 
villas, orchards, smiling fields, and all the charming indications of long-estab- 
lished prosperity. It therefore not only abounded with resources of all kinds 
for the use of the troops, but offered almost irresistible temptations to the vio- 
lence and marauding of conquest. This was more especially to be dreaded in 
a host such as that which now approached Paris, consisting of the soldiers of 
six different nations, extending from the Rhine to the wall of China, many of 
them of lawless and half-savage habits, all smarting under the recollection of 
recent wrongs and unbearable oppression. ‘True to the noble principles on 
which he had throughout maintained the contest, Alexander immedietely is- 
sued a proclamation to his soldiers, enjoining the strictest discipline, and for- 
bidding any supplies to be obtained for the troops, but through the intervention 
of the mayor and local authorities.* Not satisfied with this, he addressed 
with his own hand a circular to the commanders of corps belonging to the other 
nations, earnestly entreating them to take every possible means to preserve the 
strictest discipline among their troops.+ The effect of these measures, not less 
politic than humane, was immense. A vas‘ crowd of peasantry indeed, in- 
spired with terror, with their horses and cattle, at first fled into Paris, before 
the columns of the Allied army ; but it was soon discovered that order was 
preserved by the invaders ; and, erelong, they remained at home, gazing with 
amazement at the endless columns of infantry, cavalry, and artillery, which, 





The music of thy magic song 
Upon our list’ning senses fell, 
And, moving quietly along, 
Melted in sorrow in the air, 
Winged with our morning prayer. 
So much we smiled at thy regret 
That we were born without a soul, 
The dew from our warm cheeks did roll, 
And sparkled ere by sunbeams met. 
IT. 
Poet, we are blessed with soul, 
Although its language silent lie ; 
Like to thine it hath its goal, 
But, like thine, it cannot die. 
*T'was man who made the image, death, 
When fied away his human breath. 
There’s nothing of God’s life can die, 
And life is soul—oh ! hear it speak— 
Above, below, where’er you seek, 
Nor heedless pass the fiowret by. 


Itt. 
Nightingale and lark we hear, 
And our love has all love’s charms— 
In bright day or night less clear, 
Love is in our rosy arms ; 
And so intensely love doth bless, 
That we grow pale with its excess ; 


for days together, defiled past them towards the capital. After the repeated 
accounts which had been published of the defeat and ruin of the Allied armies, 
it was with unbounded astonishment that they beheld the interminable extent 
| of their hosts; they admired the superb array of the guards, the dazzling 
cuirasses, of the horsemen, the formidable trains of artillery ; and shuddered 
when they gazed on the long and desultory array of Cossacks and Bashkirs 
sweeping by, speaking uncouth tongues, singing oriential songs, giving fearful 
token of that vast moral revolution which had thus brought the children of the 
desert into the heart of European civilization 

As the Allied troops approached Paris, the resistance of Marmont and Mor- 
tier's retiring corps, which had now completed their roundabout march by 
Nengis and Melun, and again interposed between the invaders and the capital, 





26th March, 1814. 

t+“ At the moment we are approaching Paris, itis only by the strictest subordination 
among the troops that we can hope to obtain the important results we have in view. 
You were one of the first to be convinced of the necessity of gaining over the affections 
of the inhabitants of Paris to the cause we are defending ; but shall we be acting on 
this conviction, if the villages aronnd Paris be left a prey to plunderers, instead of 
finding protection in our armies? l earnestly entreat of youto use every possible 
means to prevent acts of violence. Every commander of 4 Corps, or detachment, 
should be made personally responsible for whatever disorder may be committe d. Your 
active exertions on this occasion will secure you the gener?! gratitude, and double 
ody respect I entertain for you.”"—Atgexanper to MansHaLt Count Weve March, 





SS 
was again felt. Compans’ division did not evacuate the forest of Bondy till it 
had been turned on all sides, and after some sharp firing. Thence the sove- 
reigns inclined tothe left, and ascended an eminence on the roadside by a 
path through Brushwood. ‘The sun had just set ; acool breeze refreshed the 
air; there was not a cloud in the sky. All at once, on the right, the buildings 
of Montmartre appeared, and the stately edifices of Parts burst upon the 
view. Indescribable was the sensation which this sight produced. From rank 
to rank, from mouth to mouth, the thrilling words passed ; ina few seconds 
the electric shock was felt as far as the eye could reach in the columns ; and 
all breaking their crder, hurried forward to the front, and crowded up the as- 
cent. The last rays of the sun were still illuminating the dome of the In- 
valids, the summit of the Pantheon yet reflected his beams ; while they gazed, 
the light ceased, and darkness began to overspread the massy structures of the 
capital. Forgotten in an instant were the fatigues of the campaign; wounds, 
fallen brothers, lost friends, were as nothing ; one only feeling, that of exulta- 
tion, filled every bosom ; one only emotion, that of gratitude, swelled every 
heart. After inhaling, during several minutes, the entraneing spectacle, the 
Allied Sovereigns, slow and pensive at the very magnitude of their triumph, 
descended from the height, and proceeded to Bondy, the last post station be- 
fore Paris, where they passed the night. 

And what was the state of Paris--of the great Revolutionary Capital— 
when the danger could no longer be concealed ; when crowds of peasants, fly- 
ing before the foe, beset the barriers in trembling agitation ; when the rattle of 
musketry was already heard in the plain of St.-Denis, and the resplendent illa- 
mination of the eastern sky told the affrighted inhabitants that the forces of 
banded Europe slept round watch-fires at their gates? Fearful indeed, for 
eight-and-forty hours, had been the note of preparation within its walls In 
vain the agents of the police spread proclamations, assuring the people that 
the Allies would never venture to attack the immortal city ; that its means of 
defence were invincible; that five hundred guns were ready to spread death 
among the foe ; and that it would be sufficient simply to close the barriers to 
exterminate them to the last man. The high-sounding-expressions could not 
conceal the real facts which were beforc their eyes; they could not make the 
citizens blind to the endless crowd of peasants in consternation, which defiled 
in confusion along the Boulevards. conveving with them their wives, their chil- 
dren, their horses and cattle, into the last asylum of the capital. The extreme 
orders which the more violent of the Jacobin emissaries promulgated in the name 
of the Emperor, that they should arm the populace, burn the suburbs, destroy the 
bridges, barricade the streets, and if necessary retire to the south of the Seine, 
there to defend themselves to the last extremity, till the arrival of the heads 
of his columns, augmented the general consternation Universal spoiliation, 
conflagration, and massacre, were anticipated from such letting loose of the 
long pent-up passions of the Revolution. The banks were closed, the shops 
shut up; every one hid his most valuable moveables ; vast quantities of plate 
and treasure were buried ; the gaming-houses were stopped ; and, what had 
been unknown in the bloodiest days of the Revolution, the theatres were empty. 
Preparations were at length making by the government, but they were of a 
kind to increase rather than diminish the terrors of the people; six thousand 
troops of the line, and twenty thousand national guards, were reviewed in the 
Place Carrousel, and marched along the quays; but the gloomy aspect of the 
soldiers, the long trains of artillery which traversed the streets, the distant 
thunder of the enemy’s cannon, the ceaseless torrent of disorderly peasants 
flying before the invaders, which streamed over the Boulevards, and the 
wounded and dying who were brought in from the advanced posts, told but 
too plainly that war in all its horrors was fast approaching the mighty capital. 

In the midst of the general consternation the Council of State was sum- 
moned to deliberate on ihe grave question, whether or not the Empress and 
the King of Rome should remain in Paris to await the fate of arms, or be 
withdrawn to a place of safety beyond the Loire. The minister of war, Clarke, 
briefly unfolded the military situation of the capital, its troops of the line, ar- 
tillery, and national guards, who could be assembled for its defence. The 
forces of the Allies were estimated at a hundred and fifty thousand men; and 
in these circumstances the minister declared he could not answer for the safety 
of the Empress and her son. Various opinions as to what should be done fol- 
lowed this exposition. Boulay dela Meurthe, an old republican, proposed that 
they shou'd convey the Empress to the Hotel-de-Ville, ard show her to the 
people in the faubourgs, holding her infant in her arms; that now was the 
time to display the heroism of Maria Theresa. Savary expounded the means 
which he cculd put in motion for rousing the masses ; and Molé combated this 
opinion by observing, ‘‘that the greatest of all errors, if resistance was deter- 
mined on, would be to leave Paris without a government—that, left to them- 
selves, they would speedily abandon the Emperor.” To th's opinion Talley- 
rand assented. Clarke insisted ‘that it was a mistake to consider Paris as 
the centre of the imperial power: that the power of the sovereign would fol- 
low him every where ; and as long as a village remained in France unoccupied 





* “It is the immutable will of his Majesty the Emperor, that the troops under your 
command should observe the strictest discipline, and on no account whatever leave 
their bivouacs to go into the villages ; and that their wants, such as fire, wood, straw, | 
should not be supplied otherwise than through the intervention of the mayor. You 
cannot but be aware how much the good conduct of our troops in the present cireum- 
stances may influence the common success ; and therefore his majesty will hold you 
personally responsible for the execution of this order.”"—ALEXANDER’s Circular Order, 


by the enemy, that was his capital.”” On the vote being taken, nineteen out 
of twenty-three voted for making the contest a popular ene, and transporting 
the Empress and the seat of the government, as in the days of the League, to 
the Hotel de-Ville. When this division was made known, Joseph produced 
an express order from the Emperor, dated from Reims not a fortnight be- 
fore, to the effect, that in no event should they permit the Empress and the 
King of Rome to fall into the hands of the enemy; that if the Allies ap- 
proached Paris with forces plainly irresistible, the Empress, with the King of 
Rome and the great dignitaries of the empire, should be removed to the other 
side of the Loire: in fine, that he would rather see his son in the Seine than 
in the hands of the enemy.* This precise and definitive order, which provided 
for the very case which had occurred, put an end to all deliberation ; and it was 
arranged that Joseph should remain to direct the defence of the capital, but 
that the principal officers of sta'e should accompany the Empress and the 
King of Rome beyond the Lore. 

The departure of the Empress took place next day, and completed the dis- 
couragement of the inhabitants of Paris. A great crowd assembled at the 
Place Carrousal, when the carriages came to the door at daybreak; and 
though none ventured openly to arraign the orders of government, vet 
many were the condemnations uttered in private at the timid policy which vir- 
tually abandoned the capital to the enemy, by withdrawing those whose presence 
was most calculated to have preserved authority, and stimulated resistance 
amor g itsinhabitants. The King of Rome, though only three years of age, 
cried violently when they came to take him away: he exclaimed that the 
were betraying his papa, and clung to the curtains of his apartment with suc 
tenacity, that it required all the influence of his governess, Madame de Mon- 
tesquieu, to induce him to quit his hold. He was still in tears when he was 
carried down to the carriage of the Empress. Marie Louise was calm and re- 
signed, but deadly pale. At eleven o'clock in the morning the mournful pro- 
cession set out, and, defiling by the quay of the river, took the road for Ram- 
bouillet. The long train of carriages passed slowly along, amidst the tears of 
a large body of peopie, while the thunder of the cannon was already heard from 
the direction of St. Denis. ‘Terror now froze every heart; all felt that resist- 
ance was hopeless, and that nothing remained but to make the best terms that 
could be obtained from the victors. 

Paris, now almost as wel! known as London to every person in England, 
whether male or female, who has received a liberal education, may not be 
equally familiar in future times, or in other countries; and even to those whe 
know it best, it is never irksome to read a description of a city in which some 
of the happiest days of their life have been spent. Situated on both banks of 
the Seine, the French metropolis is as favourably adapted for external defence 
as for internal ornament and salubrity. From Mount Valerian on the west, to 
the fortress of Vincennes on the east, it is protected by a line of hills running 
on the northern bank of the Seine, and presenting a natural fortification against 
an enemy approaching from the north or east, the quarter fromm which danger is 
principally jto be apprehended. Clichy, Romainville, Belleville, the plateau of 
Chaumont, Montmartre, are the names which have been affixed to this ridge ; 
and although not strengthened by field-works, yet these natural advantages 
constituted a very formidable line of defence. ‘The ridge is about three miles 
and a half in length, and the woods, orchards, gardens, villas, and enclosures 
with which it is covered, rendered it in a peculiar manner susceptible of defence 
by a body of militia or national guards, who might be usequal to a combat with 
regular forces in the open field. The plain of St. Denis, between Montmartre 
and Romainville, extends up to the gates of the capital ; but it is enfiladed on 
either side by the guns from those elevated heights, the fire of batteries om 
which, intersecting each other, rendered all access by the great road from St. 
Denis impossible, till the summits were carried. Montmartre, a conical hill 
which rises to a considerable height, and is nearly cov ered with buildings, pre- 
sented, if adequately furnished with cannon, a most formidable object of attack, 
but the positions of Chaumont, Belleville, aud Menilmontant, were less com- 
pact, and more open to a flank attack. The whole defence of the capital, 
however, depended on the possession of these heights: if they were taken, 
Paris was at the mercy of the conqueror. Bombs from Montmartre and Chau- 
mont would carry as far as the Rue Montblanc, and into the very heart of the 





* You are in no event to permit the Empress and the King of Rome to fall into the 
hands ofthe enemy ; | am about to maneuvre in such @ manner, that you may pos- 
sibly be several days without hearing from me. Should the enemy advance upon 
Paris with such forces as to render a)! resistance impossible, send off in the direction 
of the Loire the Emprees, the King of Rome, the great dignitaries, the ministers, the 








officers of the Senate, the president of the council of state, the great officers of the 
crown, and the treasure. Never quit my son; and keep in mind that { would rather 
see him in the Seine than in the hands of ths enemies of France. The fate of Astyanax, 
& prisoner in the hands of the Greeks, has always appeared to me the most deplorable 





in history.”—Narotgox to Joszrn, Reims, 16th Merch, 1814 
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“city ; the old ramparts had long since been converted into shady walks, well 
‘known as the principal scene of enjoyment in the capital; and the barriers on 
the principal roads, connected together by a brick wail, presented the means 
only of preventing smuggling, or aiding the efforts of the police, but could 
oppose no resistance whatever to the attack of regular soldiers. 
hat chiefly strikes a stranger on his first arrival in Paris, is the extraordi- 
nary variety and beauty of the public edifices. The long-established greatness 
of the French sovereigns, the taste for architecture which several of them 
d, and the durable materials of which the capital is built, have conspired, 
mm a long succession of ages, to store it with a series of public and private edi- 
fices, which are not only for the most part exceedingly imposing in themselves, 
but in the highest degree interesting, from the picture they present of the suc- 
cessive change of manners, habits, and taste, during the long lifetime of the mon- 
archy. From the stately remains of the baths of Julian, now devoted to the 
humble purpose of a cooper’s warehouse in the faubourg St. Germain, to the 
recent magnificent structures projected by Napoleon, and executed by the 
Bourbons, it exhibits an unbroken series of buildings, still entire, erected 
during fifteen centuries, connecting together the ancient and modern world, and 
forming, like Gibbon’s History of Rome, a bridge which spans over the dark 
gulf of the middle ages. The towers of Notre Dame, which rise amidst the 
austerity of Gothic taste, and are loaded with the riches of Catholic superstition ; 
the Hotel de Ville, the florid architecture of which recalls the civil wars of the 
Fronde and the League ; the Marais, with its splendid edifices, carrying us 
back to the rising splendour of the Bourbon princes ; the Louvre, which wit- 
nessed the frightful massacre of Charles 1X.; the Pont Neuf, which bears the 
image of Henry IV.; the Tuileries breathing at once the splendour of Louis 
XIV. and the sufferings of his martyred descendant; the Place Louis XV, 
which beheld in succession the orgies of royalty and the horrors of the Revolu- 
tion; the column of the Place Vendome, which perpetuates the glories of Na- 
poleon—present a series of monuments unequalled in interest by any other city 
of modern Europe, and which may possibly to future ages exceed even the 
attractions of the Eternal City itself. Every step in Paris is historical; the 
shadows of the dead arise on every side ; the very stones breathe. The streets 
in the old part of the town are narrow, and consequently, perhaps, unhealthy ; 
but their straitness only renders them the more imposing, their buildings being 
always seen in rapid perspective ; and the old stone piles, often five stories in 
height, some of them contemporary with the Crusades, seem to frown with con- 
tempt on the modern passenger. It was in these narrow streets, the focus of 
the Revolution, that the great bulk of the inhabitants, estimated in all at that 
period at six hundred thousand souls, dwelt. On the banks of the river a wider 
space is seen—light arches span the limpid stream, and long lines of pillared 
scenery attest the riches and taste of a more refined age. Nor is the beauty of 
architectural monuments inferior to the interest of ancient associations; the 
colossal proportions, and yet delicate finishing, of the arch of Neuilly; the ex- 
uisite peristyle of the church of the Madeleine; the matchless fagade of the 
uvre ; the noble portico of the Pantheon ; the lofty column of Austerlitz, 
will ever attract the cultivated in taste from every quarter of Europe, even after 
the political greatness of France has declined, and its glories exist only in the 
records of historic fame. 

The troops which remained at the disposal of Joseph, for the defence of the 
heights of Paris, were very inconsiderable, and altogether inadequate to the 
defence of so extensive a position. The National Guard, indeed, was thirty- 
thousand strong, but not more than half of this number were armed ; and they 
were, for the most part, absorbed in the guarding of the twelve barriers of the 
city, or the service of the interior; so that not more than five thousand were 
available for service on the external defences. Marmont commanded the right, 
which rested on Belleville and Chaumont, with detachments on all the points 
susceptible of defence, as far as Vincennes; and Mortier the left, which ex- 
tended between the canal of Ourcq and Montmartre, across the great road from 
St. Denis, with posts as far as Neuilly. It was easy to foresee that the weight 
of the contest would be around the hill of Montmartre, and the duties of Chau- 
mont, and it was there, accordingly, that the main strength of the enemy was 
placed. The wreck of fifteen divisions stood on the line of defence, which, in 
former days, would have contained at least ninety thousand combatants; but 
so wasted had they been under the dreadful campaigns of the last two years, 
that they could not now muster more than twenty thousand infantry and six 
thousand horse. In Marmont’s wing, the skeletons of seventy battalions were 
required to make up eight thousand men. Their air was firm, but sad; they 
were resolved to lay down their lives for their country; but they knew the 
enemy they had to combat, and were aware it would be in vain. Including 
the National Guards who were without the barriers, and all the depots which 
had been brought forward, not more than thirty-five thousand men took part in 
the defence ; but they were supported by a hundred and twenty pieces of can- 
non, fifty-three of which were in position, some on the extreme right being 
manned by the young men of the Polytechnic school. Of the Allies, a hundred 
thousand men were in line, and ready to take part in the attack ; the remainder 
of the force being left behind on the Marne, at Trilpost and Meaux, to guard 
the communications and keep an eye on the movements of Napoléon. That 

reat commander, as already mentioned, had projected the erection of power- 

ul fortifications on the heights now threatened by the Allies, after his return 
from Austerlitz in 1806, and had been only prevented by the dread of awaken- 
ing the Parisians from their slumber of security under the shadow of the glory 
of the Great Nation. Memorable warning! How often is national security 
endangered, or national existence shortened, by heedless pride or short-sighted 
economy obstructing the sagacious foresight, requiring present sacrifice in 
money or vanity, of prophetic wisdom ! 

Joseph, on the 29th, issued a spirited proclamation to his troops and the in- 
habitants of Paris, in which he exhorted them to combat bravely to maintain 
their ground until the arrival of the Emperor, who might be hourly expected. 
Schwartzenberg, on his part, with the approbation of the Allied sovereigns, 
issued a remarkable proclamation to the inhabitants of Paris, in which the pre- 
cise language was used which Louis X VJ. two-and-twenty years before, had 
recommended to the Allied sovereigns as the only tone which was likely to van- 
quish the Revolution, by declaring war on it, but not on France; but which 
had been then and since unaccountably forgotten amidst the ambition and sepa- 
rate interests of the potentates who composed the alliance. ‘The allusions in 
this proclamation to the insatiable spirit of conquest with which all the govern- 
ments of France for twenty years had been animated, and to the facility with 
which peace might be obtained, on honourable terms, by France, and to the ex- 
ample of Bordeaux, where Louis XVIII. had already been proclaimed, pointed, 
not obscurely, to a restoration of the exiled princes as the sole condition on 
which, since the rupture of the negotiations at Chatillon, the Allies considered 
it possible that a pacification could be effected. They had already erected the 
conquered districts into a sort of province with the direction of which the Count 
d’Artois, who was at Vesoul, was entrusted. The proclamation, with a propo- 
sal for the capitulation of Paris, was sent to the French advanced posts; but 
the French marshals, like brave men, rejected it, and resolved to maintain their 

post to the last extremity. 


At two in the morning of the 30th March the générale beat in all the quar 
ters of Paris, to summon the National Guard to assemble at their different 
— of rendezvous. One-and-twenty years had elapsed sivce, at the same 

our, it had called them, amidst the clang of the tocsin, to muster for the de- 
fence of the throne on the 10th August 1793; they had then failed at the deci- 
sive moment—they had basely surrendered their sovereign to an infuriated rab- 
ble, and abandoned the nation to the government of the multitude. ‘They now 
had their reward: they were to witness the degradation and punishment of 
their country ; the iron was to enter into the soul of France. Bravely, how- 
ever, they repaired to their posts, amidst the tears of their wives and children, 
who never expected to seethem more. Hardly had the clock in the church of 
St. Denis struck five in the morning, when the anxious eyes from the summit 
of the heights of Romainville discovered several dark masses appearing beyond 
Pantin, on the road to Meaux. Still not a gun was fired on either side; the 
level glance of the sun illuminated the peaceful slopes of Romainville, and the 

ilded dome of the Invalides was only beginning to lighten before his rays. 
Suddenly the discharge of artillery was heard on the right; the dark mass 
quickly became edged with fire ; and soon the roar of several hundred pieces 
of cannon announced to the trembling inhabitants of the capital that the last 
day of the Revolution had arrived. Raiefisky, supported by the reserves of 
Barclay, was charged with the attack of the French centre. between Pantin 
and Vincennes, and especially the heights of Belleville; the hereditary prince 
of Wirtemburg, supported by Giulay’s Austrians on the left, was to assail the 
bridges of the Marne at St. Maur and Charenton, to clear the wood of Vin- 
cennes, blockade the castle, and threaten the Barrére du Troe. On the right 
the army of Silesia was to advance on Montmartre on two sides; Count Lan- 

eron from Clichy and St. Denis ; Kleist, D'York, and Woronzoff, on the Allied 
eft, from the Villages of La Villette and La Chapelle. Above a hundred 
thousand men were destined to co-operate in the attack, but they did not all 
arrive in action at the same time; the weight of the contest long fell on Raieff- 
sky and Barclay alone in the centre, and thence the unlooked-for continuance 
and bloody nature of the strife. 

At six in the morning the firing of musketry began in the centre, by Prince 
Eugene of Wirtemburg, with his division, issuing from the village of Pantin; 
while Raieffsky himself, with Gortchakoff's infantry and Pablen’s cavalry, ad- 
vanced direct on Romainville. Marmont, however, convinced of the error 
which had been committed in not occupying these villages the evening before, 
was advancing to occupy them with Boyer’s division of the Young Guard, 
when he met Prince Eugene’s Russians on an eminence a little hepend Pantin 












A furious conflict immediately commenced, which soon extended to Romain- 
ville: the numbers were equal, the resolution and skill on the opposite sides 
well matched ; and so bloody was the combat, that in a short time fifteen hun- 
dred of the Russians had fallen. Mortier, finding he was not attacked, sent 
two divisions to aid Marmont, and with their aid the Russian cuirassiers were 
routed, and Prince Eugéne driven back, still bravely fighting, into the villages. 
Feeling himself unequal to such a conflict for any considerable time, he wrote 
to Barclay urgen'ly requesting assistance ;* and shortly afterwards Raiefisky, 
having completed his circular march, commenced operations on the left: his 
infantry carried Montreuil, and his cavalry pushed on to Charron, nearly in the 
rear of the Young Guard at Romainville, which checked tho advance of Mar- 
mont’s victorious division, but still decided nothing. It was now eivht o'clock, and 
the Emperor of Prussia had just arrived on the field of battle, uncertain of the 
force of the enemy, or of the probable time of Napoléon's approach; he learned 
with dismay that Blucher’s forces had not yet reached the neighbourhood of Mont- 
martre—that the hereditary Prince of Wirtemburg and Giulay were still far 
behind on the left—and that Paieffsky was overmatched, and his men fast fall- 
ing in the centre. Instantly perceiving the danger, the Emperor immediately 
ordered Barclay to bring up the grenadiers, and Russian and Prussian guards, 
to the support of Raietisky ; and soon these noble troops were seen marching 
in double quick time on the road to Pantin. 

Their arrival at the scene of danger speedily changed the state of affairs. 
Prince Eugéne, long oppressed by superior numbers, now in his turn had the 
advantage. General Mesénzoff advancing at the head of three Russian divi- 
sions of the guards, supported Raieffsky ; and their united force, finding that it 
was impossible to advance in the plain till the heights were carr ed, from the 
summit of which the French guns vomited forth death on all sides, made a 
general attack on the wooded hills of Romainville, which were carried after a 
most desperate conflict, the French who occupied them, being driven back to 
the heights in the rear of Menilmontant and Belleville. At the same time, as 
the Prince Royal of Wirtemburg had not yet come up, Count Pahlen pushed 
forward a body of his dragoons towards Vincennes, who, meeting with no oppo 
sition, approached the Barriére du Tréne, where twenty guns, manned by the 
scholars of the Polytechnic school, received them with a point-blank discharge 
Hardly, however, was the first round over, when the Russian hulans made a 
dash in flank at the guns, which were taken, with the gallant youths who served 
them; and the seizure of the gate itself was only prevented by the national 
guard, whochecked the pursuit.t Meanwhile Barclay having, by the aid of 
the guards and grenadiers, at length dislodged the enemy from the heights of 
Pantin and Romainvile, gave orders to suspend the attack in the centre, until 
the arrival of the army of Silesia on the right, and the corps of Giulay and the 
hereditary Prince of Wirtemburg on the left, enabled the whole army to take 
the parts assigned them in the battle. 

At eleven o'clock, standards and armed bodies of men were seen by the 
anxious crowds who thronged the heights of Montmartre around St. Denis, 
which soon, widening and extending, moved steadily forward, till, like a huge 
black wave, they overspread the whole plain which stretches from thence to 
the capital. It was the first host of the army of Silesia, which, dividing into 
columns as it approached Montmartre, streamed in endless files, the one half 
towards La Villette, on the g.eat road to the barrier of St. Denis, the other 
in the direction of Neuilly, as if to turn that important post by the extreme 
French left. D’York and Kleist were on the great road, moving direct on 
Paris, Langeron on the allied right moving to turn the enemy’s flank. The 
defence of La Villette and La Chapelle was most obstinate. For four long 
hours Mortier’s troops, with heroic resolution, made good their post against 
the constantly increasing masses and reiterated attacks of the Prussians ; and 
it was not till Woronzoff brought up his iron bands of Russian veterans, with 
the 13th and 14th Light Infantry at their head, that the batteries which com 
manded the village were carried, and the French driven out. Meanwhile Mar. 
mont, being reinforced, again made dispositions for an attack on Pontin. Bar 
clay upon that ordered the Prussian and Baden guards to march out and attack 
the enemy ; and these splendid troops, led by their gallant colonel, Alvensle-. 
ben, rushed on the enemy with such impetuosity, that they were speedily 
broken and driven back almost to the barriers of Pré St. Gervais. Such was 
the admiration which this charge excited in the breast of Alexander, who wit- 
nessed it, that with his own hands he took the cross of St. George off the neck 
of the Archduke Constantine, who stood near him, and sent it to the Prussian 
commander, while he and his troops were in the thick of a ranning fire ; and 
the flattering badge being put on his breast on the spot, the men set up a shout 
which was heard above all the roar of the battle. 

At length, about one o'clock in the afternoon, the heads of the columns of 
the hereditary Prince of Wirtemburg arrived at the extreme Allied left ; and 
although Giulay’s Austrians had not yet made their appearance, he imme- 
diately commenced operations. The wood of Vincennes was occupied almost 
without opposition ; the castle blockaded ; the bridge of St. Maur, with eight 
guns, carried by storm; and the French driven back with severe loss to Cha- 
renton. Both wings having thus come up at last, the Emperor ordered a ge- 
neral attack along the whole line. ‘The Allies formed, as at Leipsic and Arcis- 
sur-Aube, a vast semicircle, stretching from Charenton on the extreme left, to 
the neighbourhood of Neuilly on the right; the French a concave circle, 
facing outwards, and which was gradually falling back to the barriers. Lange- 
ron was ordered to carry Montmartre, cost what it might; while Raieffsky and 
and Prince Eugéne, supported by Barclay’s reserves and the grenadiers, again 
renewed the attack onthe centre. This grand assault, now made with greatly 
superior forces, and at all points at the same time, proved entirely successful. 
The conquerors rushed forward in the order followed in the desperate assault of 
Ismael, and with as rapid success. In vain the French generals and officers 
did all in their power, by standing in front of their columns, and exposing 
themselves to the uttermost to animate their men and lead them back into ac- 
tion Heroism and patriotism did their best to resist, but they did it in vain ; 
an invincible spirit was roused among mankind ; the Almighty fiat had gone 
forth, its instrament was the indignation of eppressed humanity, and France 
was to undergo the punishment of the Revolution. 


Flashing in the rays of a brilliant sun, the Russian and Prussian colours were 
carried forward from one summit to another, till every obstacle was surmount- 
ed, and Paris lay at their feet. ‘The Prussians, under the gallant Prince 
William, after a desperate struggle, carried the bridge over the canal of 
Ourcq, and expelled Mortier's men, at the point of the bayonet, out of La 
Villette. Charpentier’s veterans of the guards retired, furious with indigna- 
tion, and still even in retreat keeping up a deadly and unquenchable fire on 
their pursuers. Pitchnisky’s division of the Rnss.ans carried the barriers of 
Pré St. Gervais, and made themselves masters of seventeen guns which had 
been planted there ; ten more yielded to the impetuous assault of the Prussian 
and Baden guards; Prince Gortchakoff forced Charron; the burying ground 
at Mont Louis with eight, the battery of Meni!montant with seven guns, were 
successively stormed. The inmost recesses of the wood a! Romainville were 
the theatre of mortal conflict; the village of Bagnolet was forced at the same 
time by Mesenzoff ; and the external defences of the French centre being thus 
all carried about the same time, the whole Allied centre, amidst deafening 
shouts, converging together, rushed simultaneously into Belleville. Foilow- 
ing up their successes, the advanced guards, with breathless haste, toiled to 
the summit of the Butte de Chaumont ; the level plateau was speedily covered 
with troops ; the splendid capital of France burst on their view ; the cry, “ Fire 
on Paris, fire on Paris!” arose on all sides, and amidst cheers which were heard 
over the whole battle field ; 20 guns were brought forward, which speedily sent 
their bombs as far as the Chaussee d’Antin. The first shot was fired from the 
Russian battery of light artillery, which was the last that evacuated Moscow ; 
and on both occasions was under the direction of General Milarodowiich. All 
of a sudden the troops received orders to halt at all points, and it was soon 
known that a capitulation had beer concluded. 

Joseph no sooner perceived that the Allied armies were about to throw the 
French troops back upon Paris, than he authorized the marshals to enter intoa 
capitulation. This authority was given by Joseph at a quarter past twelve ; 
but it was not till the plateau of Chaumont was stormed, and the Russian 
bombs began to fa!l in the city, that the French marshals rightly judged that 
the defence could no longer be prolonged. In fact, in half an hour more, the 
French troops, driven headlong down the steep descent which leads from the 
plateau to the town, would have been irrecoverably routed, and the conquerors 
would have entered the gates with them. They, in -concert, accordingly dis 
pa'ched an officer to the Emperor Alexander, who was on the summit of the 
hill of Romainville, to request an armistice. The Emperor answered, with dig- 
nity, that he acceded to the proposition, but on condition only that Paris was 
immediately surrendered. As the officer had no power to accede to such a 
condition, Colonel Orloff returned with him to Marshal Marmont, whom h¢ 
found in the first line, with his sword drawn, sncouraging his worn-out batta- 
lions. The terms were at once agreed to, and the French were immediately 
to evecuate all the positions without the gates, including Montmartre. Orders 
were soon after dispcetched in all direetions to stop the firing. So warm, how 
ever, was the conflict, so exasperated were the soldiers on the opposite sides, 
that it was with great difficulty that they could be separated. The enthusiastic 
cheers ofthe Allies made the very earth to shake over the adjacent parts of 








* His words were—‘‘ The second corps is ready and willing to be sacrificed : think 





of us, and help us.” Barclay answered—“ Many thanks for your resoluvion : the gren- 
adiers are prepared to reinforce you.” 

+ One of these boys was overthrown into a ditch, where a Cossack had his spear up- 
lifted to pierce him, when a Russian lancer touched with his youth and valour, staid 
his arm, saying, ‘ Pastuer jeune Francais.’ Koch, iii. 472. 
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Paris ; and when the firing ceased, the last sounds that were heard were from 
Curial’s veterans of the Old Guard, who still shouted “ Vive |’Empereur !” 

To the loud roar of the artillery, the incessant clang of the musquetry, the 
cries and cheers of the combatants, now succeeded a silence yet more awful, 
during which the terms of the capitulation were under discussion, and the fate 
of six hundred thousand human beings depended on a few words from the 
Emperor of Russia. Meanwhile the French troops, in the deepest dejection, 
many of them with tears mingling with the blood on their cheeks, withdrew 
within the barriers. The Allied columns, who had now all come up in great 
strength, and exulting in their triumphs, were immediately every where brought 
forward to the front, and formed a sublime spectacle. From the banks of the 
Marne to those of the Seine, on a vast semicircle of six miles, the troops rested 
on theirarms. The different lines were placed near each other, so as to form 
a continued close column; artillery bristled on all the heights, cavalry filled 
all the plains ; a hundred thousand men, leaning on their arms, and three hun- 
dred pieces of canon, with the matches burning, were ready to pour the vials 
of wrath on the devoted city. Alexander, with all his suite, rode on to the 
plateau of Chaumont; Paris lay spread like a map at his feet ; the descendin 
sun, which cast its rays over its vast assemblage of domes and palaces, seeme 
to supplicate him to imitate its beneficence, and shine alike upon the just and 
the unjust. He was not wanting to his glorious destiny. But ere the terms 
could be agreed to, loud cheers, followed by a tremendous fire, were heard on 
the right ; Montmartre was speedily enveloped in smoke, and for some time all 
were In suspense watching the dreadful struggle—the ‘ast of the campaign— 
which was there going forward. In a quarter of an hour, however, the thun. 
ders ceased; the well-known Russian hurrah resounded through the air; 
Russian standards were descried on the suramit of the hill; and soon the arrival 
of messengers announced, that before intelligence of the suspension had 
reached them, Count Langeron, ascending from the extreme right of the 
Allied line on the side of Clichy, had carried this stronghold by assault. Such 
was the vigour of the storm, that, of thirty guns planted on the hill, twenty-nine 
were taken; and, in ten minutes from the time when the attack commenced, 
the Russian colours waved on its summit, although the preparations for defence 
appeared so formidable, that the brave Rudzewitch, who led the assault, took 
leave of his brother officers, as advancing to certain death, before he entered 
the fire. No sooner was the bh ll carried, than Langeron chased the French 
back into Paris, and immediately brought up eighty-four guns, which were 
planted on its summit, pointed towards the capital. ‘So, Father Paris! you 
must now pay for Mother Moscow,” exclaimed a Russian artilleryman, with 
the medal of 1812 on his bosom, approached his match to the touch-hole of his 
cannon. As soon as the suspension of arms, however, was agreed to, a white 
flag was displayed from the telegraph on the top of Montmartre, the soldiers 
piled their arms, and the bands of all the regiments, advanciug to the most ele- 
vated points around, made the air resound with martial! and triumphant strains. 

The battle of Paris, the last scene in this mighty drama, was also on the 
side of the Allies, and, considering the number opposed to them, one of the 
most bloody. They lost not less than 9093 men, of whom 153 were Wertem- 
burghers, 1840 Prussians, and 7100 Russians; a clear proof upon whom the 
weight of the contest had fallen, and with whom its principal glory should rest. 
They took eighty six pieces of cannon on the field, two standards, and a thou- 
sand prisoners; and the guns of the national guard, seventy-two in number, 
were given up by capitulation. The French loss was much less severe, and 
did not exceed 4500 men. The reason of this great disproportion between the 
loss of the victori»us and vanquished army, was not so much the strength of the 
French position, or the effect of their formidable heavy batteries on the Allied 
columns, as the circumstance that Blucher did not receive his orders in time to 
make hi; attack on the right simultaneous with Raieffsky’s in the centre, and 
that the Prince-Royal of Wertemburg did not come np till the very last 
attack, at two o'clock in the efternoon, after the bat le had lasted eight hours, 
Thus, during the greater part of the day, the opposite sides were nearly equally 
matched in respect of number at the points engaged, though, when all their 
troops came up, the Allies were three to one. Nevertheless, the resistance of 
the French army from first to last was most heroic; they yiel/ed their capital, 
in the end, only to the forces of banded Europe; and this day may justly be 
considered as adding another to the immortal wreath of laurels which encircles 
their brows. 
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MY MONOMANICAL EXPERIENCES. 
BY BON GAULTIER. 


Yes, thank Heaven ! there is a great load off my mind. I can now afford to 
smile at the foolish apprehensions which used to haunt me about certain 
transactions in which I have been engaged. How often have I started from 
my dreams in an agony of cold sweat, under the impression that the claws of 
a police-officer were riveted in the collar of my nightgown! What a hell of 
misery | endured that day, when at the hospitable board of the Editor of The 
Edinburgh Review. 1 sate cheek by-jowl with the Procurator Fiscal of A —, 
an’ heard that facetious functionary discuss, with singular felicity, the rules of 
evidence as applicable to a notorious case of murder! Nor shall I ever forget 
my horror when, one fine winter’s morning, No 359 of the G. Division en- 
tered my apartments at the Albany, though the object of his avatar proved to 
be merely a summons for me to attend at Bow Street, for the purpose of iden- 
tifying a noble friend, who was afflicted with an irresistible penchant for the 
silver plate of his Club! For years my life was a burden to me—not from 
any fault of my own—no! I flatter myself I am above the weakness of re- 
morse !—but solely from my having misunderstood the laws of my country. 
Ass that I was, I believed that theft was theft,—murder, murder; and that 
Botany Bay was as surely the guerden of the one, as an exit at eight in the 
morning through the New Patent Drop was the climax of the other. Chief 
Justice Tindal has purged my mental vision. 

And thou, friend of my soul! why shouldest thou longer bear the secret in 
thy breast?’ The kn fe went to his heart with a scientific certainty. He fell 
without a groan. Oh, let not the world burst in ignorance. Step forth, worthy 
John Smith, from thy honourable ebscurity ;—Bentley will give a couple of 
guineas per sheet more for *‘ the article,”—and henceforth let, ‘* Who mur- 
dered Begbie ?” be no vain inquiry. 

For my own part, [ mean to make a clean breast of it. A year or two ago 
I should have hesitated certainly before admittisg the public to an unreserved 
acquaintance with certain passages of my biography. But as I left the Old 
Bailey the other day, after the trial of M’Naughten, I felt my scruples vanish 
into thin air, like the last whiff of an exhausted cigar. I am a Monomanisc! 
In that fact lies the solution of all my fears: it is the dissolvent of all my 
moral and civil responsibilities. [ am impervious to public opinion, and rather 
court investigation than otherwise 1 could fill volumes with my murd— 
monomanias ; but, leaving my literary execution—lI mean executor—to re- 
cord my eventful history with more satisfactory detail, | shall now merely dash 
off a few sketches as a sort of sop to Cerberus, to whet the public craving for 
wholesome excitement. 

My first monomania dates from my native city of Glasgow. I was then a boy 
of some thirteen, in daily attendance at a classical seminary, where Latin and 
Geography were dibbled into the youthful mind by a snuffy probationer of the 
Kirk, at about the same rate of remuneration per num-skull, as a market-gar- 
dener receives for planting a row of brocoli. Midway between this school and 
my paternal mansion, at the corner of a street, the name of which I have now 
forgotten, an aged minstrel, called Sanders Bogle, regularly took his stand.— 
He was a decrepid villain, who might have seen some sixty winters, sand blind, 
with a white stubby beard, and a crooked nose, from the point of which a large 
amber-coloured drop evermore tremulously depended. A barrel-organ was 
slung over his shoulders by a discarded horse.girth ; and on this infernal ma- 
chine did the Timotheus of the Gollowgate grind away unceasingly tor sixteen 
hours out of every twenty-four. It was a new barrel-organ when first [ made 
its acquaintance, and possessed of considerable power, although adapted for 
only one tune—that tune being “* The Flowers of the Forest,” whose untimely 
disappearance must have been bewailed, by the hands of Sanders Bogle, many 
millions of times during the course of his miserable existence. I had to pass 
that man six times a day on my way to and from school, and every time that I 
passed, there sate Sanders grinding. 

Sedet xternumque sedebit 
Infelix Theseus. 

By a constitutional antipathy I have always loathed and abhorred music— 
plaintive music in particular. IT cannot listen to certain tunes, indeed, without 
experiencing a strong desire to strangle the performer. Of these is that sick- 
ening * Flowers of the Forest.’”’ When but six years old, I stabbed my nurse 
—a Yarrow woman—with the kitchen scissors, for merely attempting to use its 
magvetic influence, when every other means of putting me to sleep had failed ; 
and Dr. Sourscones declared, upon soul and conscience, that had the imple- 
ment not been somewhat blunted in the culinary operation of cleansing had- 
docks, poor Ailsie Potts would inevitably have been “ wede awa,” like her 
moss-trooping ancestors at Flodded. Judge then of my feelings towards San- 
ders Bugle! ; 

In vain I thrust my fingers into my ears, and rushed past my tormentor like 
a whirlwind. A horrid fascination was upon me, like that of the ancient Mari- 
ner upon the wedding guest I was the man, or rather boy, “ that must hear 
him.” Sanders Bogle was a magician, the barrel organ his implement of power. 
It was my weird—-my destiny to see, to hear him. I was a victim to be daily 
immolated upon the organ of Sanders Bogle. My very sleep was haunted by 
the ghost of his solitary ditty, 
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This feeling grew upon me, till at last [ stood in awe of the venerable roffian. 
I firmly believed that, miserable as my actual existence was, he was able to 
make it infmitely worse. He might transform me into the barrel-organ, to 
moan out for ever, in atomic fragments of sound, the notes of that doleful coro- 
nach. At last an idea struck me. Michael Scott without his book sank from 
an Archimage into a dotagd : might not Sanders Bogle sink likewise, if deprived 
of the implement of his power. I had but to possess myself of the barrel-organ, 
and I was free—free as an emancipated Ariel. 

That very evening I stole an aged carving-knife from the kitchen dresser, 
and, with sixpence eee from my mother’s drawers, [ purchased a hone. 
For two long days I sat in the garret, whetting the dull metal against the stone, 
until the edge was polished and the point sharp. I proved its keenness by a 
stab into the first volume of the Encyclopedia Britannica. It penetrated through 
boards and paper as far as the word ‘“ Acoustics.”’ I tested its edge : it sever- 
ed mv uncle’s newest and strongest buckskins, as if they had been made of 
cobwebs. ‘Thus armed, and fortified with a couple of glasses of Port wine, 
surreptitiously swallowed from a decanter, which had been somewhat incau- 
tiously left in the dining-room press, I stole out of doors, a little after dusk, to 
effect the work of disenchantment. 

It was a drizzly evening, and the lamps stared out of the mist at each other, 
like so many rising moons. As J skated along the slippery streets, a strange 
sensation of dread came over me. I had even begun to meditate a retreat— 
when a cold sleety gust of wind blew directly in my face, and brought with it 
the wail of the infernal machine. Of course, after that there was no drawing 
back. On I walked resolutely with set teeth, one hand buried in my breeches’ 
pocket, the other in my breast, and that one clasped the knife! On [ went, the 
hideous music sounding ever clearer in my ears, till I reached the well-known 
corner, where Sanders stood as usual grinding his infernal mill. I approached 
cautiously, got behind him, and was just about to insinuate my weapon under 
the horse girth beneath his shoulder, when I felt something like a steel-trap 
close upon my left leg with en agonizing snap, and I knew that [ was in the 
grasp of the fiend! 

Like all other necromancers, Sanders Bogle had his familiar spirit. Some 
have attended their mortal masters in the guise of blue-bottle flies, others in the 
semblance of cats; and others—witness the imps of Faust and Albertus—in 
the shape of coal black dogs. ‘This latter description of demon it pleased San- 
ders Bogle to affect. His Mephistophiles was a shaggy, bandy-legged mongrel, 
with a pair of red eyes blinking through a felt of clotted hair. This imp, which 
rejoiced in the name of Bawsey, was fastened by a long string to the barrel. 
organ, of which he was thus constituted the tutelary guardian. It was in his 
fangs that I now found myself. His growl awakened the sensibilities of the 
wizard, and for a moment the organ ceased to grind. 

‘At him, Bawsey, at him!” muttered the ma!evolent organist, groping round 
him with his stick till he ascertained the precise position of my head, upon 
which he incontinently delivered a blow vicious enough to have cracked a cocoa 
nut. In vain I yelled and danced a frantic Cachuca. The demon would not 
let go, and I had dropped my knife. At last, however, I managed to plant a 
tremendous kick with my disengaged foot right between the eyes of Bawsey, 
who thereupon opened his jaws for a preternatural howl, and in so doing, void 
ed his hold. I limped homeward in an agony of fear and pain; and the hateful 
dirge for the Forest Flowers sounded behind me as [ went, like the Pean of a 
mocking fiend. 

Long and anxiously did [ brood over my revenge. To attack Bogle again so 
long as Bawsey was alive, I knew to be fruitless! Accordingly I changed 
my tactics and commenced a system of conciliation by throwing bread and 
other comestibles to the fiend as f passed on my way to school Bawsey was 

ropitiated, and invariably wriggled his mis-shapen stump of a tail whenever 
f approached. 

One day | abstracted a veal cutlet from a dish of these savory esculents on 
its way from the dining room to the kitchen, having previously procured a _suf- 
ficient supply of a certain white powder, frequently employed to curtail the 
earthly sorrows of rats and octogenarian uncles. I deposited about half an 
ounce of this mineral in a longitudinal bisection of the cutlet ; and having 
wrapped it carefully in paper, took my way to school. Bawsey wagged his 
tail as usual and I threw him the cutlet. Fool that I was to think I could cajole 
the fiend! He smelt it only once ; and fixing upon me the glare of his char- 
coal red eyes, he curled up his hairy lip so as to exhibit a douvle row of formi- 
dable fangs, and emitted an unearthly howl. I took to my heels as if Beelze- 
bub were after me in person, got well pawmied by the probationer for not 
knowing one word of my lessons,—how should I !—and on my return home, 
observed from the opposite side of the street—for this time even the barrel 
organ could not draw me across—the malignant Bawsey frisking in a transport 
of satanic joy around the corpse of another mangy cur, whose hunger had, no 
doubt, overcome his discretion 

That very night I left Glasgow and entered as acabin boy on board a mer- 
chant vessel bound for the West Indies. One city,—one hemisphere was too 
small to contain both me and Sanders Bogle. There was no alternative—one of 
us must quit the field or die. 

Such was the first phasis of my monomania. Its catastrophe was reserved 
until some eight years more had run their course. With slight exceptions, I 
was at sea during the whole of that period. For five years I sailed under the 
British flag, and for the remaining three beneath the shadow of a pennon undis- 
graced by national appropriation. In our moments of mirth and jollity, my 
gallant messmates used to designate our bunting by the endearing appellation 
of * The Jolly Roger ;"’ and we vowed to keep it flying, as long as a plank of 
our craft stuck together. We were a happy and brotherly crew; but, somehow 
or other, every one of us had his monomania. If we casually came across a 
deeply laden merchantman on the high seas, with an infatuation not otherwise 
to be accounted for, we invariably attacked, boarded, and scuttled her, having 
first appropriated the cargo. Nor did we stop here. For we had a craze for 
seeing the captain and crew of vessels in this situation, walk along a plank 
placed on the bulwarks of our ship until they plumped into the clear blue water. 
It was so bevutiful an illustration of the laws of gravitation! 

In the course of some months a new monomania took possession of the 
common szilors, of whom I was one, and nothing could drive out of our heads the 
conviction that it was indispensable for the welfare and earichment of our body 
corporate, that a certain medicine, made up in leaden pills, should be adminis- 
iered to the captain, lieutenant, and certain others of the crew, ‘The medicine 
was admmistered accordingly ; but somehow it disagreed with the patients and 
they all died Having performed the last sad offices of friendship by pitching 
their bodies to the sharks, we shared their executry among the survivors accor. 
ding to the marine code regulating intestate succession. The monomania 
went on increasing, and a good many of our original number were subjected to 
the recognized pharmacopeia, and died. Sometimes the treatinent varied and 
we let blood, without beng particular as to an artery or two—but the result 
was quite the same. At length, when ovr number was reduced to six, we 
unanimously voted ourselves in sound health—put into a Spanish port—sold 
the vessel and cargo, divided the proceeds and parted. I have heard nothing of 
these fine fellows since, excep*, indeed, a floating rumour that two of them, 
upon whom the fits of monomania had been very strong, had formed an eccen- 
tric fancy for hanging in chains; and, accordingly, are swinging still im that 
singolar fix, somewhere in the neighbourhood of Port Royal. 

] returned to Glasgow with rather more doubloons in my pocket than I am 
fortunate enough to possess at the present moment. The first thought that 
flashed across me as [| set foot on the Broomie-law, was this. Was Sanders 
Bogle stiil alive! Did the destroyer of my boyhood’s peace stil! drag on his 
miserable career | 

I felt that I cou'd have no peace till that problem were solved, and accord- 
ingly, after hastily depositing my luggage in an hotel, I rushed towards the 
ancient corner. A feeble sound grated upon my ear, and there, as in bygone 
days, stood Sanders Bogle and his barrel organ. . 

Yers had told upon Sanders—he looked much older, and more decrepid ; 
and his beard was, if possible, more stubby, and his nose more awry, though 
still decorated with its glancing pendicle. The world was evidently not the 
friend of Bogle. His coat was threadbare, and darned with worsteds of every 
dye; his hat had lost both rim and crown; the old horse girth was split into 
separate thrums; and his shoes had degenerated in'o bauchles. My feelings 
towards him were those of commisseration. I yearned to remove him from a 
scene of so much anxiety and affliction. But the change upon the organ was 
even more remarkable. The very “ Flowers of the Forrest” had been ground 
away in the course of its ceaseless revolutions, and nothing but a few petals 
turned up now and then, as the mil! went painfully round. Many bars of the 
tune were wanting; yet still the withered hand of Sanders cleaved unto his 
beloved instrument. And Bawsey was gone! The demsn was no longer there 
to interpose between me and Bogle ; but for the moment [ meditated notbing. 
The feeble squeak of the organ excited no frenzy in my bosom. The spell was 

broken, and turning sullenly on my heel, I walked back to the hotel. My mo 
nomania, however, was not dead, though dormant. 

| threw myse if upon my bed, and smoked sixteen consecutive cheroots, In 
silence and moody rumination. I shall not trouble the reader with the detail of 
the mental process through which I arrived at the two following conclusions 
—first, that Sanders Bogle, by forcing me prematurely to quit my home, had 

been the direct cause of thirty-nine human lives be ng sacrificed in engage- 
and that indirectly he had 
aided and abetted in the destruction of some two hundred more ; and, secondly, 
that the said Sanders was arswerable for the aforesaid extensive loss of life, 


and ought to suflerdeath. My mird was further tranquillized by the reflection. 


ments, philosophical experiment, and otherwise ; 
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tat the removal of the mins'rel from existence would be a direct benefit, not 
only to the public at large, but to himself. 

Having arrived at these conclusions, I lost no time in repairing to a neigh- 
bouring slop-shop, where, for a trifle, I provided myself with the Bide cos- 
tume of ‘*a young Gorbalier,” a local character, somewhat resembling the 
Hlaneur of Paris, and well known to the shopkeepers of the Trongate. Arrayed 
in this elegant attire, I sallied forth after nightfall, and accosted Sanders in the 
melodious accents of the West, which, in all my wanderings, I had never for- 
gotten. 

“Eh, Sanders Bogle, man, hoo’s a’ wi’ ye? It’s a dooms-lang time sin’ you 
an’ me forgathered.” 

The crystal fell from the girandole of Sanders, as he replied —‘’Deed, no 
weel ava ; for its unco cauld, and aum getting frail. But wha’ may you be that’s 
speerin’?”’ 

“Preserve us, man! hae ye forgot Jock Nicvieson the collidgener ?" 

“Weel, I dinna ken. There’s a hantle of the callants aye ganging aboot, 
and a body canna mind a’ their names.”’ 

‘Eh, man,” I responded, ‘‘ ye look unco dreich standin’ there on the cauld 
stanes; and it’s a wat nicht at best. Kwa dvuun wi, me to the Broomielaw, 
and I'll gie ye a half-mutchkin, man, for auld lang syne.” 

‘“* Hoot, lad, I canna do that. I never gangs aff my stance till the clock has 
chappit ten on the Tron. No that I mislike the whiskey; but whiles I get 
maist bawbees after the gloamin.’”’ 

‘**Deil take the bawbees, man, and the whisky baith. JI tell ye it’s brandy 
ye'se get frae me, and nae less; and a white shilling into the bargain.” 

‘* Brandy !” cried the sensual sinner, with a scream that almost amounted to 
a yell. ‘* Was it brandy, ye said! O man, I'd gang to the end o” the warld 
wi’ ye, for a mouthfu’ o’t. Just bide a gliff, till I sling my breadwinner on my 
back ; and gie’s a haud o° yer arm, for my sicht’s no sae gude as it used to be.” 

We walked down slowly, leisurely, and affectionately to the Broomilaw. 
I began to love the old man, he nestled so close to me. We were accom- 
modated with a back room in a low pothouse. I remember that room well— 
there was a bed in it, with blue striped curtains, and over the fireplace was a 
glazed print of Britannia, and another of Marshal Blucher. 

**O man ! mak’ the tumbler strong” said Bogle, withdrawing his hands from 








the charming ballad of “ The Glasco’ Chappie.” All day long, indeed, he had 
been favouring us with the beautiful moral which forms its burden— 


“ What's the odds, sae Jang as we’re happy? 
That's your sort, quo’ the Glasco’ chappie.” 


Light heared Treddles! 
saw him lead her towards the spot. A resistless impulse compelled me te 
ee Her womanly tunidity shrank from an approach to the verge of the 
chasm. 

Look 


*‘ Nonsense !" he exclaimed. “ It's as firm as the rock of Gibraltar. 


here !” 

He advanced. Almost instantaneously the ground gave way. Treddles 
disappeared, and [ heard a cry and a splash, and then all was still. The Staig 
fell fainting in my arins. 

Poor ‘ireddles! I never could bear that spot afterwards. The deposit of 
trap was the most perfect I have ever seen. But my geological monomania 
left me about the same time that [ left Lanark, which was within a week after 
Treddles’ mournful catastrophe. 

It was some years before [ heard of the Staig again. She was then the 
mother of eight children, and spouse of Mr. Duncan Bapson, a wealthy baker, 
and decon-convener of the trades in the ancient burgh of Hamilton. 





I have had many minor monomanias. For instance, [ am troubled with an 
impression that my acquaintances’ umbrellas are my own. I never visit my 
friend Polyglott’s magnificent library, but I claim some of his most valuable 
classics as my private property. It affords me inconceivable rapture to un- 
burden my pockets of the literary treasures, and replace my old friends upon 
my shelves. In the course of a few days, I have a perfect conviction that £ 
bonght them at enormous prices. Another munomania of mine is, always 
to believe the best hat in the hall, at an evening party, to be my own. Great- 
coats are apt to be recognised. [| have had many friends who were subject to 
similar delusions. ‘There was the Honourab'e I. O. Uwins, for example, who 
was always writing his friends autographs on bill-stamps, in place of his own, 
till at last Government thought proper to interfere. It is not only the author 
of “ The Tuft Hunter” who cribbages from the writings of other mien; taking, 





the fire, as he heard the tinkling of the glass. I complied with his request— 
Lavpanum materially increases the strength of brandy. 

He drank three tumblers, however, before he became incoherent. He then 
rambled in his speech, and I made the fourth a good deal stronger. I never 
remember to have pasaed a pleasanter evening. Sanders was quite amusing 
for the first half-hour or so; then pathetic ; then, as I said before, incohe-ent. 
Next he became somewhat lethargic; and I don’t wonder at it, for he had 
swallowed enough of the opiate to have floored a Chinese mandarin. 

* Take it easy, Mr. Bogle,” said J, “and never mind me; I feel remarkably 
comfortable.’ AndsoIdid. The head of Sanders dropped upon his barrel- 
organ—he gave three or four heavy snores, and then a!l was still. I put my 
hand to his wrist, and felt that there was no pulse. Very quietly I lifted the 
tongs, took up a live coal from the hearth, and dropped it into the barrel organ. 
I then went out, closed the door, and walked into the street. It was a sweet | 
moonlight night, serene and placid. 

‘* Now,” said I, ** that job’s over.” 

Next morning, I was surprised to read in the papers, that there had been an 
extensive fire over-night on the Broomielaw ; that three houses had been burnt 
down; and that the origin of the calamity had been traced to an intoxicated 
vagrant, who had taken fire by spontaneous combustion ; and thus occasioned 
considerable loss to a respectable Insurance office. 

So ended my first monomania. 


My next monomania was geological. Its result oddly enough, was equally 
fatal. 

The summer had been an unusually warm one, and had made a perfect fer- 
menting vat of my at all times too susceptible heart. 
Miss Jessy Staig, then the reigning beauty of Lanark. A charming creature 
she was. certainly :—all life, vivacity, and fan—a sort of Euphrosyne of the 
Upper Ward. I shall never forget the thrill of ecstasy with which I saw her 
bounding through the right and left of an eightsome reel the evening I was 
introduced to her at a tea-party at Mrs. Glaikit’s, the provost’s widow. How 
she curvetted in and out, clapping her hands, and reeling like an inspired 
Bacchante! The divine fury of her cutting sixes! I was a “ gone ’coon.” 

I showed all the usual symptoms of the stricken deer—raved, sighed, son- 


to use Washington Irving’s joke, ‘line upon line, and precept upon precept, 
here a little and there a little,” and fusing them in the alembic of his own 
brain into a novel, or a magazine article, which he gives out, and firmly 
believes to be original, pocketing the price thereof without the smallest scru- 
ple. That is the commonest of monomanias. But why goon? Monomania 
takes as many shapes as Proteus. I asked Lardner, at Boston, the other day, 
how he came to make that mistake about the right of property in Mrs. Heavy- 
side? His answer was, ‘‘ Oh, it was all Monomania !” 





Died.—At St. Croix, Christiansted, May 15,1843, after a lingering illness, Joshua 
Winslow, Esq., aged 55 years,a native of Boston, and 22 years a resident in thas 
Island. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 17, 1843. 


Che Drama, 


Park Theatre.—The has been but little novelty at this establishment this 
week ; “Grandfather Whitehead being the principal performance. In fact, at 
so nearly the close of the season, the management have very little inducement 
in bringing out novelies ; amusements of a lighter nature seem more in conso- 
nance with the feelings of the public at this oppressively hot season. Wed- 








My evil genius was | nesday last was set apa.t for the benefit of the Mr. and Mrs. Brougham, who 


offered a good bill of attraction—but owing toa sudden indisposition of Mr. 
B., much to the disappointment of the audience, himself and lady were unable 
to attend the theatre. The performance had of necessity to be changed. 


Bowery Theatre.—Mrs. Shaw took another benefit on Monday evening, and 
had another crowded house, when she sustained the part of the Countess in 
the beautiful play of ‘* Love.” On Wednesday Mr. Hamblin and Mrs. Shaw 
appeared in the “Stanger.” Mr;. Haller has been a favourite and effective 





netteered. I was young then. My attachments are much less volcanic now. 
Miss Staig was not positively cruel. No! When I have seized her hand in 
the twilight among the gooseberry bushes it was not withdrawn. I cen even 
now remember the diamond spark!e of the tear-drop that stood in her large 
black eyes, as, with a plaintive desolation in my voice and aspect, I recited to 


her any stanzas **On a Breaking Heart,” over a dish ot her paternal straw- | about Mrs. Hailer, es given by Mrs. 


berries. Byron was in vogue in those days; and my experiences enabled me 
to pepper my verses with the sentimental ruffianism of Lara and 7'he Corsair 
very freely. I hinted darkly at inexpiab'e crimes, and gave her very plainly to 
understand that remorse was eating into my vitals like corrosive sublimate. 
The Staig was a mortal woman. I felt assured she could not withstand my 
passion, and I was happy. 

But there was a fly in my pot of ointment. There was a certain Mr. Alex- 
der Treddles, whom I always met at the Staigs’—a young proprietor of looms 
unaccountable—sole sultan of a seraglio of ‘spinning Jennies’—a linsey 
woolscy rogue, that seemed to me to smell perenially of oily wool. If I called 
of a forenoon, Mr. Treddles was sure to be lounging on the sofa; while the 
Staig, whom I used prettily to call my Saint Cecilia, was essaying to raise him 
to the skies by her performance of ‘** The Storm Rondo,” or ‘* The Copen- 
hagen Waltz.’ Of an evening, when [ could drop in for an hour, there was 
Treddles again, on the best possible footing with the authors of my charmer's 
being. 
The monster! 

I never noticed that he paid particular attention to the Staig; and she al- 
ways seemed to treat him with quiet indifference. Heaven! how was I unde- 
ceived! That kiss still smacks in my ears! And she—she who had listened 
to the deep adoration of my poetic heart, she could calmly blow her nose, and, 
muttering, ‘* Oh, Alick !”’ sink upon the soulless bosom of a twister of thrums ! 
I had no malice towards him—none. But his presence haunted me. It was 
necessary to get rid of it. 

The banks of the Clyde were a favourite resort of mine. The knap of my 
geological hammer often scared the lint white and the throstle cock, as I 
chipped from the rock a lundredweight or so of grauwacke, or diverted my 
daily sorrows with a remarkable specimen of’syenite (sigh o’ night.) Just 
over against the falls, in the side of a precipitous rock which overhung an ed- 
dyiug pool of unfathomable depth, I had discovered a remarkable deposit of 
trap, to which I frequently scrambled. My hammer had been so active, that 
a considerable excavation had been formed. It was an idle fancy, but I had a 
pleasure in hearing the strokes of the hammer falling against the stones, and 
breaking the monotonous thunder of the Cora Linn. 

I remember well one forenoon in particular. There was to be a pic nic 
party from the Staigs’ to the Falls next day, of which I had been asked to 
inake one. Treddles was also to be there. It was, by this time, pretty gene 
rally understood that the Staig had agreed to resign her own romantic name for 
his. But I was above evincing chagrin or disappointment. I had a vague 
idea that Treddles had wronged me, but that was all. I had, therefore, ac- 
cepted the invitation cordially and frankly ; and as I sat that forenoon by the 
deposit of trap,—thinking that another tongue than mine should, on the mor- 
row, breathe in her ear the soft, low accents of love, another finger than mine 
point out each beauty of that fairy spot, another hand than mine cull for her 
the tenderest tit-bits of the chicken pasty,—my mind was so full of its own sad 
reflections, that'T did not perceive that, in the meantime, my hammer, increas- 
ing in the fury of its strokes with the excitement of my feelings, had chipped 
away about half a ton of roek, leaving a projecting ledge above me, from the 
canopy of which I thought it prudent to retreat 

Next day we were al! at the falls, as pleasa it party as ever made the 
woods of Com ring with their mirth. Treddles was as merry as a cricket, 
pouring out the facetiw of “ The Laird of Logan,” in the jollity of his heart 
He was all smiles and politeness, and radiant im @ satin vest, sprigged with 
fuschias. The Staig was the envy of half the pretty girls present. Indeed they 
could hardly be got to pay the rest of us ordinary civilities, Treddles was s¢ 
engaging. The weaver'’s beam had paled our ineffectual fires ; end he—but if 
he did squeeze her waist slyly, eve ry pow and then, what was that to me? 

Treddles grew excited ess, and of some execrable 
champagne, carried him away mong the woode opposite 


The intoxication of snc¢ 
We were rambling a 


the Falls, every one trying to discover some point from which their appearance 
should be most imposing. [ found a spot that seeme d to me to command a 
livine view of them. Winding among the bushes, t ll you reached the verge 


of the precipice, the sweep of the cataract broke suddenly upon the view: 
while the long, graceful arms of the silver birch that overhung the spot, formec 
a delicious framework to the picture. I felt the joy that it would be to point 
out such a view to the mistress of one’s heart. It was a hard task, but I suc 
ceeded in stifling every throb of rivalry, and vowed that Treddles should have 
that joy, since I could not. I led him aside,—told him of the spot. He pressed 
my hand warmly, said I was a good fellow, and started off for the Staig. He 


He always stayed supper, and consumed large quantities of cheese. | neighbouring cities. 
| creditable manner, Mrs. G. Jones taking the part of Bessie, and Mr. W. G. 





was full of gaiety and lyrical emotion, which he vented by singing, as he went, 


part with Mrs Shaw, and not less so the Stranger in the hands of Mr. Ham- 
blin. With this cast the play will, perhaps, be better performed at the 
Bowery than at any other theatre in the country. There is a charm 
Shaw, which could only be sup- 
posed to result from a meek and well-disciplined spirit, equalled swayed by the 
charities of life and the beauties of nature. The extent of the sympathy she 
excites depends very materially on her representative, and on the powers and 
conception of that representative will be developed the beauties of this highly- 
finished character. 


Chatham Theatre —The manager of this establishment is using his best en- 
deavours to merit a full share of the public favour. On Monday evening he 
offered an unusually attractive bill. Among the professionals were Mrs. G. 
Jones, known a few years since as an actress of good promise, Mr. W. G. 
Jones, Mrs. Thorne, and Mr. J. S. Silsbee, another delineator of Down 
East characters, besides a company called the Kentucky Minstrels, who are 
said to have afforded much satisfaction during a late engagement in one of the 
‘The Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green’’ was given in a 


Jones that of Simon de Montfort, at one time the Beggar of Bethnal Green. 


Mr. Wallace.—The second, and we regret to say last, Concert of this very 
extraordinary person, took place, in conformity to announcement, on Tuesday, 
at the Apollo Reoms. On this occasion a reinforcement of Amateurs ap- 
peared, and the audience swelled in numbers to the full capacity of the Room 
to accommodate them. Such is the effect let true genius appear where and 
when it may. Mr. Wallace was, as on the former occasion, assisted by several 
eminent vocal and instumental performers, which added much to the enjoy- 
ment and the eclat of the evening. Madam Sutton, Mrs. Horn, and Mr. 
Salomonski, repeteadly sang: Mr. Hill led the band, and Mr. Timm presided 
at the piano with his usual grace and precision. sae: 

The appearance of Mr. Wallace was hailed with enthusiastic applause. He 
commenced an andante Pastorale for the violin, being fantastic variations on 
the themes, the carnival of Venice and the Witches dance by Paganini; and 
so beautifully was his execution of it, that many in the room declared it equal 
to the performance of the great master himself. Then followed the introduc- 
tion and brilliant variations on the Cracovienne, for the pianoforte, composed by 
Mr. Wallace. We have before spoken of the brilliant performance of this 
most exquisite music, and must add that the composition of this alone, is suffi- 
cient to immortalize him. The romance for the pianoforte, ‘The Dream,” 
also composed by Mr. Wallace, was the most touching and affecting melody 
we ever heard, and Mr. W. in his performance imparted to the subject that ir- 
resistible charm that enchains our attention whilst it ravishes our senses. The 
Cantabile and Variations di bravura on the finale to the opera of Cenerentola 
non piu mesta, executed on one string, was the most wonderful performance 
we have ever witnessed. The depth and fullness of tone, the rapidity and 
bailliancy of execution, and the beautiful melody of this difficult piece, were 
given with the like precision and effect that could be produced on all the strings. 
The more we hear him the more we are convinced of his truly great genius, 
and should he be in America next winter, he will create more excitement 
throughout the Union than Fanny Elisler did in the days o! her utmost popu- 
Madame Sutton was, as usual, enthusiastically applauded in all her 
pieces, but particularly the last, a new piece from D mine ved opera of Roberto 
Devereux, which was a truly splendid morceau, and Madam Sattons finished 
and brilliant execution of it produced a general ¢ ull for her at the you of its 
performance. Mrs. Horn sang sweetly the “ Irish Mother s Lament” and the 
‘“¢ Wanderer,” with flute obligato by Mr Davis, which was rapturously encored. 
Mr. Salomonski acquitted hinse!f better : 
te of the 


larity. 


and improves in his singing.— 
We are sorry that the advanced sta season precludes Mr. Wallace 
from giving more Concerts, but he may rest assured that he has left that im. 
pression on the minds of all who have heard him, that will cause them ta wel 
if $s! T i mines es 


€0 ne his return with the greatest enthusiasm, ; 
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He must come up among the novelists, although the romancer’s claim him as 
their own. When the attorneys shall be summoned before Rhadamanthus, the 
solicitors will make preparations for following them ; as, when war is declared 
upon the crocodiles, the alligators had better look out. 

I remember something that Leigh Hunt said about Ainsworth, and as it is by 
no means a common-place eccomplishment to be able to remember any thing 
that Leigh Hunt ever said about anybody, I shall repeat it. The King of 
Cockaigne observed that Ainsworth would be a very excellent romance writer, 
“if he would not come upon us with nine horrors ata time.” One would think 
Leigh was a deserter and Harrison a drummer-boy. 

Ainsworth is one of the many proofs that a man who has brains may have 
other things to boast of. He is tall and stout, and, in fact, a very powerful 
writer. In days not long past, he was extremely handsome, but neither he nor 
the Count Mirabel, whom he strongly resembles, are so young as some people 
whom one sees and many people whom one hears. He has a profusion of black 
curling hair, and a high colour, and his features, which are smal! for his height 
and build, light up well. ‘Twenty years hence, he will look just as youthful as he 
did when [ last saw him. I find I have been guilty of an unpardonable offence in 
not being equally minute in my description of the persons of Bulwer and 
D'Israeli, and the Editor has written me an effecting letter on the subject, at 
the instigation of various lady subscribers, who also neglected to subscribe for 
its transit to Paris, thereby overwhelming me with pathos and postage. 

The author of Rookwood is a native of Manchester, and this may account for 
his adroitness at weaving fancy webs. He is a widower, having married a 
daughter of Mr. John Ebers, the librarian, of Bond-street, and a guondam lessee 
of the Italian Opera House. Mr. Ainsworth has three daughters, to whom he 
has dedicated another of his family—The Miser's Daughter. When | have 
added that he has a handsome villa at Kensal Green, near the Cemetery, (I am 
glad to see you imitating the French, not in their lives, but in their deaths,) I 
suppose I may pass on to the oracl#s, which have this great superority over 
those of the Chamber of Deputies—they ‘‘ speak, but make no noise.” 

Rookwood was the novel which made Ainsworth ; though I believe he pre- 
viously wrote a Sir John Something or other. But Rookwood took the town by 
storm, with its dash, and rattle, and buoyancy, relieved, as they say in Ireland, by 
the mostappalling horrors, one upon the top of the other, a sort of New Poor Law 
relief, which the public enjoyed. Dick Turpin, the highwayman, is the real 
hero of the book, and Black Bess the real heroine ; and if the hero goads the 
heroir e to death, have not a hundred real and romantic heroes done the same ? 
It is only Bulwer who reverses the order of arrangement, and makes the man 
sacrifice himself for the woman ; a pretty sort of a world it would be if we did 
so in real life. Ainsworth, speaking through Dick Turpin, gives a far more 
moral notion of proper social arrangements. 

Apropos of morality, the critics have selected Ainsworth as the founder of 
what they call the Newgate School. Bulwer, they say, originally took up the 
line, but then there was so much fine writing in Eugene Aram@and Sir Lytton’s 
other criminalities, that it was clear he merely adopted such subjects from 
whim, and not from taste, and in order to shew his power of inves'ing anything 
with inerest ; whereas Ainsworth is accused of revelling in that class of fiction. 

I confess that I think with Miladi Morgan, (she was Miss Owenson when she 
said it, and perhaps thinks otherwise now,) that when a lady plays false, the 
frailty is not extenuated by the fact that her heart had nothing to do with it, and 
that she only erred for the sake of spiting her husband. And if there be any- 
thing in Bulwer’s writings to show that be despised or hated the subjects he 
was adorning, I think the crime, if it be one, is aggravated by the admission. 
But I detest harsh judgments, and I give Bulwer the benefit of my declaration 
that I never detected any such admission in any of his works. 


“Dating from this 
Demoralized metropolis,” 


where the austerity of private censorship may be estimated by the fact, that the 
first novel of the first French novelist is utterly unfit to be read by a woman, 
unmarried or married (for it seems there 1s a difference in the quantity of in- 
delicacy which a father may place in the hands of his single and his wedded 
daughter; the Hunchback of Notre Dame can be offered to neither,) I may be 
a careless judge of tho proprieties of fiction; and, for my own part, provided a 
writer avoids words and descriptions which a speaker could not employ in so- 
ciety, I care very little what he tells us. Walter Scott, with all his sound feel- 
ing, always contended that the morals which are likely to be injured by reading 
are not worth legislating for. But if a novel’s probable effect upon the “ out- 
ward walk and conversation” ought to be as carefully considered as a sermon’s 
influence upon the speculative faith, I am disposed to believe that Bulwer’s 
gentle, sentimental, philosophical advocacy of the very irregular behaviour of 
such people as Ernest Maltravers, and Alice his wife—no, not “ wife,”’— 
“make me mistress to the man I love”—is likely to do boarding-school misses 
and blue-eyed milliners at least as much harm as the detail how Messrs. Wil- 
liam Sikes and Jonathan Wild dashed in the sculls of their respective victims. 
For myself, I abominate both classes of subject. 

Jack Sheppard is Ainsworth’s great offence, but I confess its literary crimes 
are its greatest. It is utterly unworthy a man who has made himself a place 
in the republic of letters. The circumstance of its having been written for 
publication in separate fragments, has interfered sadly with the ordinary consis- 
tency required in a novel. We have Mrs. Sheppard, Jack's mother, described 
in the outset as the most gin-drinkingest of maternal relatives, with that bright 
and unhealthy red upon her lips which is produced by the abuse of spirits ; and 
then, at-her death, the writer talks of “her gentle spirit” (this time not an 
ardent one) passing away forever. The fictitious Jack is, like the historical 
Jack, a thorough-going blackguard, without a redeeming quality, and it is a 
satisfaction to know that the latter was actually hanged when alive, and not 
when dead. Somebody told me, however, that Ainsworth did not originally 
intend to make the housebreaker the prominent character he has done, or to 
give Jack’s name to the book, but that, in each case, he acted in compliance 
with the desire of his publisher. I don’t see how anybody can know this, but 
it is possible. I do not suppose that the same author and publisher are likely 
to exchange literary talk, for the present, at least. 

The great merit of Mr. Ainsworth’s tales is their energy. ‘ The interest 
never flags” —I believe that is the critical formula. You are kept in a whirl of 
excitement from the moment the hero steps upon the stage to the moment 
when he is hurried up, usually gory and breathiess, to the gibbet, the block, or 
the halter. None of Ainsworth's heroes are sentimentalists—they are earnest, 
active, fiery men, ready and willing to cut, shoot, or stab their way wherever 
they see fitto go. The admirabie “ Crichton” is a symbol of them all, uniting 
all their varied prowess. 

Ainsworth’s descriptions are vivid and real, and invariably embody the results 

of much acute'research. And when fairly warmed into his subject, his language 
becomes nervous and eloquent. and he appears to share the enthusiasm of his 
hero. There are scenes in Crichton which Hugo, with all the power of his 
Vitiated and unscrupulous pen, could not surpass. It is right to add, that 
Ainsworth’s love of originality of character, though it causes him to drag sundry 
very “ questionable shapes”’ into the light of day, never induces him to employ 
the vulgar or the licentious in language or sentiment. On the contrary, his 
writings are remarkably free from sins against delicacy. 
_ His dialogue is his weak point. It is not that his characters do not say what 
is natural and proper in their circumstances, but they do not say it naturally 
and properly. _The sentiments they express are unexceptionable, but they ex- 
press them with the most exceptionable accuracy. They never deviate into 
that slipshod eloquence which belongs to the lower classes, among whom so 
many of Ainsworth’s scenes are laid. There is that wilful baldness in his 
plebeian’s language, which befits an unwilling witness in a court of justice. 
And this is common to all his inferior characters. As at Flodden, 


“Groom talks like noble, squire like knight,” 


Here, where Walter Scott was strong, Ainsworth is feeble. There is a want 
of ease and nature about his dialogues, which is the more provoking, because 
the speakers are saying the right thing, but not in the right way. One is per- 
petoally tempted to exclaim, in the spirit of Diana Vernon—*“ Out with it ; the 
shortest word is the best!" And one wonders at this in a writer who has 
written for the stage—if that delicious, Vestris-vaudeville draw 
Wych street deserved so vulgarized a name. 

Ainsworth seems to have fallen into the fragmentary form of publication. I 
do not think this wise, or a means to permanent reputation. Any work of art 
must be damaged by the necessity to make a point where the sheet, and not the 
story, requires one. All Ainsworth’s latter novels have suffered by the practice 
and if he intends to fulfil his promise to biographize Claude Duval, he will do 
well to cover his canvass before he exhibits one of its figures. . 

I think Ainsworth the most legitimate romance-wr ter of the day—that is to 
say, he alone composes his fictions for their own sake, and not as vehicles for 
promulgatiag peculiar tenets, or for assailing particular institutions. His ro- 
mances are, therefore, justly liable to criticism on their merits, and not on their 
object. The ordeal is severe, but more honourable than its omission. 


Varieties. 


; Chinese Ship-building.—The Chinese were amongst the first who excelled 
in the art of ship-building, and the foremost amongst those with whom that art 
has remained completely stationary. Possessing within themselves resources 
to supply every want, and situate upon the shores of a circumscribed sea, filled 
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with islands, the Chinese were not likely to improve in the art of ship-building 
—and the natural immobility of their genius aided natural circumstances in 
retaining them in ignorance in this respect. During three thousand years have 
the Chinese followed the same models in the construction of their vessels— 
models which were masterpieces of art at the epoch of their invention, but 
which can now do nought save excite the ridicule of the sailors navigating the 
great ships uf Europe which visit the Chinese seas. 

A dandy lolled into a linen draper’s shop to purchase a watch ribband, which 
cost 44d. He laid a shilling on the counter with a quantum sufficit of non- 
chalence, and the knight of the calico gave him 6d only, forgetting the copper. 
After a short time the lounger looking tempestuously at the man, said, ‘ fellow 
fatigue me with three half-pence.”—Leeds Mercury, 

If we admit that there was a first man, we must be all of the same house, of 
a family equally ancient. Prior writes— — 

‘“‘ Nobles and heralds, by your leave, 
Here lie the bones of Matthew Prior, 
The son of Adam and of Eve: 
Let Bourbon or Nassau go higher.” 

A Gratuitous Lecture.—A gentleman having been one day called upon to 
subscribe toa course of lectures, objected, ‘‘ because,” said he ‘‘ my wife gives 
me a gratuitous lecture every evening.” 

A boy being asked who was his father, replied, “I never had a father, mother 
won me at a raffle.” 


A wise man adapts himself to circumstances, as water shapes itself to the 
vessel that contains it. 

A field preacher lately, after exhausting all his zeal and eloquence upon his 
auditory, and finding them still continuing obdurate, concluded his prayer 
as follows: ‘‘ And, O Lord, make the hearts of these sinners as soft as their 
heads.” 


A Bungler in Flattery.—There was my friend Sniffton. He hated pig and 
prune sauce as he hated a pvor relative. Nevertheless, for twenty years did he 
consent to eat it at his uncle's table; nor could he find words rich enough to 
do: honour to uncle's pig and prune sauce. Uncle died. ‘Thank heaven !” 
cried Sniffton, ‘‘ I shall now receive my reward in hard cash for my sacrifice to 
that damned pig and prune sauce.’ The will was read, and thus was Sniffton 
rewarded—*‘ And I hereby give and bequeath to my dearly, dearly beloved 
nephew, Peter Sniffton, in consideration of his peculiar love to my pig and 
prune sauce, the whole and sole—recipe whereby he may cook it.” 

Antiquarian Society.—This venerable body met last week, for the purpose 
of hearing the report of a committee appointed to sit upon a square piece of 
flag-stone, which had been removed from beneath some rubbish, on clearing the 
ground for the new Royal Exchange. The stone was produced, and seemed 
to be an object of intense interest. The committee reported that it was crus. 
taceous in its outer coats, and had been clearly used as a flag; but by whom, 
or when, or why, there was no means of ascertaining. From the venerable ap- 
pearance of the relic, it was supposed to have been the flag that ‘‘ braved a 
thousand years ;”’ and having passed a resolution to this effect, the meeting 
broke up perfectly satisfied. 

The weight of the largest bells in the wor!d are as follows :—The bell at St. 
Peter’s, Rome, 18.607 lbs.; at Rouen, 43,000 lbs.; at St. Ivan’s, Moscow, 
100,000 Ibs. ; at Florence, 17,000 ibs. ; great Tom of Oxford, 17,000 Ibs.; at 
St. Paul’s, 8,700 lbs. ; and at Lincoln, 9,894 Ibs. 

The Word What.—** What's o'clock?” is the first word which a sportsman 
says to his valet who awakens him; ‘and what sort of a morning is it?” ‘It 
is fine at present, but [ should not wonder but what it will rain before night.—. 

What clothes will you wear to-day? and what horse is the groom to send to 
covert The cook also whishes to know what you would like to have for your 
breakfast, and at what hour will you dine?” ‘* What has she got in the larder!” 
is the next question of the master; who, when he arrives at the cover side, thus 
accosts a sporting farmer, whom he observes mounted on a promising young 
horse 1—‘* What have you got here? what is his age !""—next, “ what is his 
breed ?”'—fourthly, ‘‘ what is his height ?’’—and, lastly, “‘ what is his price 1’ — 
‘*What a glorious morning for hunting !” observes one sportsman to another, 
‘*and what lying fora fox!” ‘ Yes,” replies the latter, ‘and what a fine pack 
of hounds !” 


A lady who made pretensions to the most refined feelings, went to her butcher 
to remonstrate with him on his cruel practices—‘* How,” said she, ‘‘can you 
be so barbarous as to put little innocent lambs to death?” ‘* Why not, madam,” 
said the butcher, ‘‘ you would not eat them alive would you?” 

As a proof of the depth of the waves, and power of their action, at Madras, 
it is stated by Sir J. Robinson, that during a violent storm, a quantity of pigs 
of lead had been cast asuore near the fort, and it was proved that they had 
come from a vessel which had been wrecked at more than a mile from the 
shore. 

FAREWELL. 
Farewell! ’tis but one little word, 
But oh! that word contains 
A sum of misery unheard, 
Stupendous in its pains. 


Farewell! oh! ’tis the rending up 
Of all affection’s treasures ; 

The brimming cf the bitter cup 
Cold disappointment measures. 


A village sculptor having occasion to ornament a tombstone with the effigy 
of an angel, put a wig on the heavenly representative. His employer, on see- 
ing his handiwork, exclaimed, ** Tut! man, did ye ever see an angel with a 
wig on!” To which the other replied, ‘‘ Did ye ever see an angel without 
one ?” 

A Waggish Thief—A pickpocket, evidently a first class man in his pro 
fession, paid a trading visit to the Polytechnic Exhibition in this city, during 
the past week. One of his tricks—and a laughable one it is to all but the 
party practised on—is to withdraw a lady’s purse, empty it, put the contents 
in his own pocket, and the purse in the pocket of one of the men stationed to 
look out for thieves, artfully extracting at the same time his pocket handker- 
chief in the way of exchange. Jt is thus shown that a wag as well as a punster 
can pick a pocket.—Durham Chronicle. 





OBOKEN.—This delightful place of summer resort presents advantages over ail 

others in the vicinity for a short excursion. The facility with which it can be 
visited by the Barclay, Canal, and Christopher street ferries, renders the walks ard 
grounds very accessible. Those which are open to the public are considered to be 
unequalled by any devoted to this purpose for their extent, diversified scenery, and 
superb prospects. No pains have been spared this season to increase, as much as pos- 
sible, the natural beauties of the place. As an additional attraction, an excellent 
German band led by Mr. Myers, will give a series of free Concerts at the Elysian 
Fields, on the afternoon of Mondays’, Wednesdays’ and Saturdays’, during the sum- 
mer. a jel7 2m 





OTTAGE TO LET AT NIAGARA FALLS.—The beautiful residence called Calton 
Hiil Cottage. being vacant in consequence of the removal of the troops will be 
let at a truly low rent to a respectable tenant. There is a good garden, coach house, 
gardeners house, and an excelient well of water on the premises. The cheapness of 
living, with its proximity to the Falls and the Post office, at Drummondville, render it 
a truly desirable residence, where ali the comforts of life may be had for an income of 
L150 $800 ayea:. Good society without extravagant habits will be found, united 
with the most healthy spot on:the continent. It is extraordinary to find two villages 
so near, in which there is neither lawyer or doctor. Servants wages moderate. Appl 
to Dr. Bartlett, editor of the Albion, or to W. Brackenridge, Drummondville Post = | 
fice, Canada West,—if by letter, post paid. Consular Lodge, June 6th, 1843, 
ajel7 Drummondville. 





OCKWELL & STONE’S NEW YORK CIRCUS IN CANADA.—The managers of 

the above splendid equestrian troupe, have the honor to announce to the Canadi- 
an public, that they will make the tour of the Canadas in June and July, entering at 
the Falls of Niagara, progressing down to Quebec, and giving performances under 
their spacious pavillion, at all the intermediate cities and towns. 

The company consists of the finest stud of horses and the most pophlar troupe of 
equestrians on the continent of America ; tener y | many amusing and sovel fear 
tures ; among which are the unique performances of the celebrated VIRGINIA MIN- 
STRELS, and the herculean feats of M. Leyden, the “ Yankee Giant,” besides every 
variety of horsemanship and olympic exercises. a m27 3m. 





OUNTRY SEAT AND FARM FOR SALE, called the Hermitage, in the town of Wilna 





/ county of Jefferson State of New York, containing about 559 acres, of which 100 acres 
are under good improvement and the rest be»utifully timbered, containing a large Sugar Bush 
There is a good and handsome stone Mansion-house with a handsome Green house, with all 
requisite and convenient out- buildings, the whole surrounded with good vegetable gardens and 
pleasure grounds. The house is beavtifully situated a few rods from the Black river, which is 
there crossed by bridge on a road leading to the Post-road and Post Office, [at the village of the 
Great Bend) 12 miles from Watertown, the County Town; 5 from the flourishing village of 
Carthage, the present termination of the Black River Canal. The property is bounded for a 
great distance on the Black River, and opposite the Mansion extends across the river, so as to 
command most extensive and valuable Water Falls, offering thus in its varied and well ba 
lanced advantages an agreeable retirement for the gentleman of property, a valuable farm for 
the agriculturist or a spot well adapted to the building of a village and the industry of the mil- 


ler and the manufacturer. It will be sold very cheap. Apply at Carthage to P. S. Stewart, 
Esq., or in New York to 





THOMAS L. OGDEN, Esq., corner of Wall and New streets. 
June 10—4t. 


ICHARD DARV otherwise DARVES, formerly of Saint Helens in the Isle of Wight, 
Great Britain, who was born about the year 1786, and is supposed to have become an 
American citizen about the year 1812, is requested to apply post paid to Messrs. Beavan and 
Anderson 2 Adelphi Terrace, London, Great Britain, wihuss delay, as he will hear something 
greatly to his advantage. He is supposed to have entered the American Navy 
Ayplication may likewise be made to Messrs. George and John Laurie, New York: 
June 10—101.* 





HE STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN,” Lieut. James Hosken, R. N., Com- 
mander, is appointed to sail in 1843, as under: 


From New York for Live l From Liverpool for New York. 
Thursday.............. ---- July 13 Saturday .........-..-.--..---- June 17 
Thurs ay......-. eccoeseeses Aug. 31 Saturday ........-..2c.see----- AUG, 5 
Thursday ............-..-. Oct. 19 Saturday............. danke cane Sept. 23 

Fare from New York.........- --One hundred dollars, and ¢5 Steward’s Fee. 

Fare to New York...............Thirty Guineas, and one Guinea Steward’s Fee. 

Applications for passage from a distance, accompanied by a remittance of half pas 
sage money, wi!l secure the best accommodation unengaged. 

For freight or passage apply to 

26th May, 1843.—a j3 t RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front street. 
WR. JAMES SYME has removed his residence to 72 Walker St., (one door east a€ 
Broadway,) and may also be found at his Office 63 Bowery. 
May 27.—2m. 


GULYTARKS, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 395 Broadway near Walker at. 


H. ERNST, SCHMIDT & MAUL, Guitar manufacturers, would respectfully call 

the attention of the public to their establishment, No. 395 Broadway, where they 

peep constantly on hand an extensive assortment of fine toned guitars, finished in the 
st style. 

All Instruments from this manufactory, long favourably known in the Urited States, 
where it received the first premium awarded by the American Institute, for the bes. 
Guitar, are made of such materials and in such a superior manner, as enables the 
maker to warrant them to stand any climate. 

Strangers hefore pasebening elsewhere, are ‘requested to calland examine the splen- 
did workmanship of their instruments, and ascertain the prices. They will be found 
lower than at any other honse in the city. 

Mr. Ph. Ernst, Professor of the Flute and Guitar, begs leave to announce that the 
above arrangements do not interfere in the least with his other engagemenis ; he still con- 
tinues (0 give lessons as usual, at 395 Broadway, near Walker street. m27 3in. 


ILLIAM JOHNSON, ACCOUNTANT, No. 60, MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE, 
adjusts and settles confused or disputed accounts—Effects Settlements of 
Insurance— Draws Contracts and Agreements— Obtains Money on Mortgage and other 
Securities, and attends generally to all business in which an ay teeny Account- 
ant, or the Agency of a person thoroughiy acquainted with City Business, may be re- 
quired, Satisfactory references given. ; 
W. J. also offers his services to Proprietors of Newspapers, and others, desirous of 
having a regular Correspondent in New York. He can furnish them with the most 
correct information as to general intelligeace, markets, sales of stocks, &c. m2? 


Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warr Street. 

Confines tus Practiceto 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 
and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 


GENERAL AGENCY. 
, subscriber having been solicited by anumberof gentlemen to open an office at. 
an auxiliary to the several Emigant Societies in the city, for the purpose of im- 

parting such information of localities, advantages, and other subjects of i:terest so 
strangers arriving fromdifferent parts of Europe, *s may enable them to select from 
the variety presented, such as are most in accordance with their habits, means, and in- 
chnations—and having several Tracts of Land in different States in the Union, and 2 
large amount of property in the “ to dispose of, he is induced to offer his services 
tor the sale and purchase of Real Estate, Negotiations for Loans of Money, or the 
transaction of any other business requiring the services of an Agent. 

He will, in connexion with his otaer business, procure passages for Emigrants, or 
Transportation cf property to any part of the Uuited States or Foreign Ports. 

Communications, post paid, will be promptly attended to. 




















EDWARD DOYLE, 
69 South street, corner of Pine, (up stairs.) 
REFERENCES. 
Simeon Draper, Jr. Esq., 
Col. James L. Curtis, 
Aaron Clark, Esq. 
Messrs. Edgar J. Bartow, & Co. 
BROOKLYN. 
Hon. eae | ©. Murphy, M. C.. 


NEW YORK. 
The be Rev. Dr. Power, V.G. 
Messrs. John Mullen & Co, 
Joseph McMurray, Esq., 
The Rev. James Milnor, D. D. 
Amos Palmer, Esq., 
Messrs. A. & S. Willets. Cc. P. Smyth, Esq. 
Messrs. Robert Ashton & Co. His Honor J. Sprague, Mayor. 


INTERESTING TO CAPITALISTS. 
1 + Proprietor of the GRANTHAM MILLS will treat with persons wishing to pur- 
chase them. Their locality being in St. Catharines, on the Welland Canal, and 
so generally and favorably known in the trade for the manufacture of flour of a supe- 
rior brand, it may not be superfluous to add that the situation is such as to afford every 
facility for loading and unloading, and obtaining supplies of wheat from Lakes Ontarie 
and Erie, and the far West. : 

The machinery is very full, of the best materials and description, erected by able 
workinen on the most efficient modern plans. : 

With the completion of the new works on this canal, and the consequent improve- 
ment of the Niagara district, and some beneficial changes likely to occur in the reduc- 
tion of the Imperial duties on the Canadian produce, few such chances offer for a good 
investment. 

For further particulars, description, terms, &c. application (post paid) may be made 
to the Editor of the Albion, or to Henry Mittleberger, Esq. of St. Catharines, Ca- 
nada West. April 1—tf 








FALLS OF NIAGARA, 
OR SALE—Two miles from the Falls of Niagara, a beautiful Farm, in perfect order, com 
~ sisting of 100 acres of land, of which 64 are under cultivation. There » an excellent Hoasé 
with every convenience suitable fora gentleman's family ; alarge garden and orchard, a faem 
cottage, good stabling, barn and out buildings, all in thorough repair. 
The purchaser may have the farming utensils and stock at a valuation. 
For further particulars apply to J. R. NASH, Esq., Drummondville, Niagara Felis, Upper 
Canada. A Imo* 
O FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS.—An English Lady gives lessons in Music 
GUITAR, PIANO, AND SINGING, 
with Drawing and French. She has at present some hours disengaged, and will be 
happy to give private lessons ; or would not object to an engagement as morning or 
daily governess. 
Address—M. J., Box 16, Park Post-Office. 


May 6—3 ms. 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
TS Shipsofthis Line willhereafter leave New York on the ist,and Havreon the 
16th of each month asfollows: 
From New York From Havre 
IstJan. May andSept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 
Ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas,(new) J B. Pell,master,l6th March July,and Nor. 
ist March, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(uew) J. Funk,master, 16th April,Aug.,and Dec. 
Ist April, Aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E.Funk, master, 16th May, Sept.,and Jan. 
The accommodations ofthese shipsare not surpassed ,combining allthat may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers willbe supplied 
witk every requisite, withthe exceptionof winesand liquors. Goods intended fer 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, freefrom any otherthanthe expet 
sse actuallyincurredonthem. Forfreightor passage, applyto 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 
RONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 


RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS.—Of 1200 
tons and 440 horse power each.—Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty 
HIBERNIA, C. H. E. Judkins, Commander. 








BRITANNIA, J. Hewitt, do 
CALEDONIA, E. G. Lott, do 
ACADIA, A. Ryrie, do 
COLUMBIA, E. C. Miller, R.N. do 


Wil! sail from Liverpoo! and Boston, via Halifax, as follows :— 
From Liverpool. From Bostor' 


Acadia, Ryrie... 2... coe. cence cee e cece eenee eocccce - 4th Feb. Ist March 
Columbia, Miller... .......ccccecccccccccseccocces 4th March Ist April 
Britannia, HeWiti....... 2-0 -2-- +e 2 ee eee ence ene- 4th Apri! Ist May 
Hibernia, Judkins.......-....-------0----+--0-00- 19th ** 16th “* 


The accommodations for passengers are superior. The vessels are accompanied by 
experienced surgeons, and amply supplied with Francis’ Patent Life Boats. P 
reduced to $120. No berths secured until paid for. For further information apply 
to D. BRIGHAM, Jr., at Harnden & Co., No.3 Wall-street. (Feb. 4. 


~NEW YORK AND LIVERPOCL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. _ 
The Proprietors of the severalLines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 


have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of 
every month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz:— 


Ships. Captains. (Daysof Sailing from New, Days of Sailing from 
| York. Liverpool, 

Patrick Henry, |J.C. Delano, |July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7/Aug. 25, Dec. 25, April ®%® 
Virginian, |Allen, “13, “ 48, © J3/Sept. 1, Jan: 1, May & 
Montezuma, |A.B. Lowber,} “19, “ 19 ae | Se Ge ~ = ¥ 
Roscius, J. Collins, “es, * 5, ecm © 13, “ff 
Europe, A.C. Marshall,|Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1} “ 19, 19, “ 18 
independence, |Nye, Pe ei es Se Se ee 
Sheffield, F.P Allen, “13, “ 13, ‘* 13)Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June f 
New York, Cropper, oan = h, *§ he oty.o 7 & 9 
Siddons, Cobb, hh %*§ 6 * B 
Cambridge, | Barstow, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 7 ; 7s * wt * B 
Ashburton re Ta > ae “ 


|H. Huttleson, | a 7, #8 
8. Whitney, |Thompson, | 


Columbus Cele Fe ete ‘ 

Sheridan,’ _|Depeyster, | «25, 4 25, “95 13, “43, 4 IS 
South America, | Bailey, \Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June } page ae }-- 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows, - 7. «a ‘| 25, 25, 

United States, (Britton, 43, “ 48, pe 13/Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. : 
England, B. L. Waite, eS DF a ae aoe a. a 
Garrick, \Skiddy, se gS, * 25, ae 13, oe 13, a - 
Oxford, \J. Rathbone, |Nov.1, March 1,July 1) “ 19 19 t 





. i i the first class, and ably commanded, with elegant ACCOM BO 
PR on aoe artenndinr gg The price of passage fom New York to Liverpool isixed # 
$100, without wines or — and from Liverpool to New York at 25 guineas, inclué 
. jeither ce cetsaine nor owners of these ships will be responsrble for any lettere 
parcels,or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading a ze signed therefor 
Agents for ships Oxford, North America Europe, Columbus. South America, Englane 
New York, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co., or C. HH. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
; _ BARING, BROTYERS & Co., Liverpool. 
ins S. Whitney, Virginian Sheffield,anc Ynited States, 
ies ; ROBERT KERM)&, N.Y. 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. ninston, 
hips Patrick Henry, Independence, Roscoe, and George 
Agents for ship GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y. m 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpoot 
ips Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan. and Garrick. 
oo ; E. K. COLLINS & Co., New York. : 
WM. @ JAS. BROWN, & Co. Liverpool. 
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- POLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 











DRY ROT IN THE NAVY. 
(Resumed from the Albion of April 15.) 

Before arriving at a practical panacea for the evils of dry-rot, there were all 
sorts of remedies tried, some partially efficacious, and others not worth a straw. 
Some thought of one infallible nostrum, some of another. One proposed fill- 
ing every crevice with sea-salt ; and another, disliking its deliquescent property, 
proposed to wash the sea-salt out. Some were for the exhibition of resins and 
oils, acetate of lead, infusion of galls, sulphate of iron, lime, copperas of alum, 
and a world of saline antiseptics; while others, more methodically, recom- 
mended saturation with oil, with asphaltum, with coal tar, with kreosote or gas 
from the distillation of tar, and lastly, with solution of corrosive sublimate, ac- 
cording to the symptoms of the disorder. And a “cute” lad, thinking with 
Major Dowling, that one vacancy to fill is worth a dozen filled up, compassed 
the appointment of an official rot-prevention officer, or wood physician, at a 
handsome salary. ” we 

A great outcry was raised against Sir Robert Seppings, for injecting coal 
tar into the interstices of the ship's frames, as a novel introduction which 
risked the destruction of the whole fleet by fire. Still coal tar is less inflam- 
mable than vegetable tar, and had been long in use, as may be seen in the 
Philisophical Transactions for 1666, where, speaking of the teredo navalis, we 
are told, ‘* There is in Holland a man that pretends to have found an admirable 
secret to remedy this evil. And a very worthy person in London suggests the 
pitch drawn out of sea coals for a good remedy to scare away those noisome 
insects.” But that profound senator, Mister Joseph Hume, prompted by one 
Good, loudly inveighed in the House against the new measure of injecting with 
coal tar, saying, it must be very injurious to the iron and copper fastenings, as 
well as to the health of the men; and that moreover, ‘it rendered the 
side of a ship so inflammable, that on the snapping of a pistol it would catch 
like wild-fire.” Now so far from its being considered injurious to the metals, it 
had been used to cover iron cables, and other iron work, as an excellent anti- 
corrosive ; and no official complaint had been made as to the health of those 
ships which had been injected, except in the questionable one of the Pyramus, 
which was refuted by Sir William Burnett and the medical officers to whom the 
case was referred, as well as by a committee of the Royal Society. Yet thar 
such a charge as the last should not go unrefuted, the Navy Board formally in- 
vited Mr. Hume and his prompters, to destroy the Russel, a new 74 on the 
stocks, which had been profusely injected with coal tar. But all their attempts 
were equally vain and fruitless, for she was not to be set on fire by any fair 
or ordinary means. Even the sapient senator himself, after introducing a 
lighted candle, and firing his pistol among the saturated timbers, was satistied 
that he had uttered—how shall we write it!—that he had uttered what was 
not fact. 

In the course of the inquiries and investigations which arose from the rot 
disasters, it was abundantly proved, that sh'ps constructed with a mixture of 
woods from various parts of the world, would have been of shorter duration 
than homogeneous ones; the chemical influences of some of their juices gene- 
rating disease ; the materials which rot, infesting and destroying those in con- 
tact with them. The oaks of Northern Europe being of a quicker decay, will 
destroy our native oak when placed alongside of it, in one-third of the time of 
its own na'vral durability, or when used by itself. The American oak and fir 
are still more perishable in themselves, and more destructive to ours. Although 
the appliance of green timber has been decried for ages, our wants compelled 
its use: but that which was brought from America, in the heated hold of a 
ship, was invariably covered over on being landed with a complete coating of 
fungus, and in that infectious stage of disease, was largely used in our royal- 
dock yards, to the rapid promotion of dry-rot. 

Oak was consindered stronger than other timber, because gallic acid solidi- 
fies albumen—the process so greatly desired by artificial means. The planks 
of the bottom of th Devonshire, 74, which ship was launched in 1812, were 
cut from the best kind of American white oak timber that could be procured ; 
but although the ship had not been employed at sea, they were found to be to- 
tally decayed in February, 1817. The Halifax sloop of war, built at Halifax, 
of the several sorts of wood grown in that neighbourhood, as birch—red pine— 
and oak, was launched in October, 1606, and was found unfit for service in 
January, 1812 When taken to pieces at Portsmouth, the birch and pine were 
found to be totally decayed ; and the oak, although in rather a better condition, 
was still in a decaying or decayed state. These were ‘‘ confirmations strong,”’ 
of the prejudical results of an extensive use of foreign timber. A little atten- 
tion was then paid to that of ourown growth. The Fisgard frigate, built in 
1819, is constructed on the starboard side (with the exception of the plank un- 
der the line of floatation,) together with one half of her beams, with timber 
stripped in the spring of 1814, and felled before the rising of the sap in 1815; 
and the larboard side with timber felled in its bark, after the sap had risen, in 
the spring of 1815. As the ship is now in ordinary, the result is yet for a fu- 
ture day. 

A dogma has obtained among the Mateys, that if @ce the dry-rot gained 
such advance as to nourish parasitic fungi, the case was incurable: but here, 
as in many other cases respecting ships, they were utterly at fault. We have 
known excision, ventilatian, and systematic cleanliness very effective, when 
the vegetable fibre was still left. And there are notorious instances on a larger 
scale. The Resistance, frigate, accidentally sunk in Mahon harbour, while 
heaving down; but as she had been reported in an advanced state of dry-rot, 
with the surface of her timbers covered with fungus, she was suffered to con- 
tinue under water for many months. On being weighed and sent to England, 
it was observed that all appearance of fungus had vanished, and she remains 
sound to this day, being now employed as a troop ship. Nor is the instance a 
solitary one. The Eden, of 26 guns, was absolutely covered with fungus, a 
certain indication that dry-rot was well on the advance. On examining her con- 
dition, submersion was recommended, and she was sunk at Barnpool, near Ply- 
mouth, in November, 1816. When raised, in March, 1817, every token of dis- 
ease had disappeared ; and she afterwards served many years in the East In- 
dies, West Indies, and South America; and after her return from Captain W. 
F. Owen’s surveying voyage, when we personally inspected her, she.was made 
receiving ship at Portsmouth, in 1833. 

It was discovered that premature decay in the contract ships was accelerated 
by the profuse use of ill-driven tree nails, especially those made of American 
pitch pine, a wood more liable to rot and decay than oak, and consequently very 
improper for the purpose. It was observed when the Shannon, Broke’s own, 
was examined, that the oak tree-nails had destroyed the fir planking for two or 
three inches round the tree-nail hole. These circumstances deserve attention, 
for we consider this mode of fastening to be most excellent, under the proper 
conditions of being well seasoned, well turned, and well driven: and we can- 
not but remember the admirable ones of the Royal William. Mr. Charles May, 
of the firm of Ransom & Co., of Ipswich, has just introduced tree-nails pro- 
perly made, and greatly compressed ; so that after being driven home, they 
partly swell from their contraction, though so gradually as never to split the 
wood into which they are hammered. 

It being noticed that the destructive power of fungi is greatly aided by their 
hygrometric property—the merulius lachrymans even distilling drops of water 
—recourse was had to heat, both natural and artificial. But in the course of 
these experiments, it could not be concealed, that the process of desiccation by 
exposure to wind and air had exhibited numerous and serious failures ; the sur- 
face often being without blemish, but the interior, or heart-wood, a vast and 
spreading sore. Sir Humphry Davy had considered that a solution of the deuto- 
chloride of mercury would be efficacious in preventing the growth of fungi; 
but as mercury sublimates at a low temperature, he thought the volatility of 
that body might vitiate the atmosphere around. It was therefore not tested 
until Mr. Kyan, who is said never to have heard of Davy’s obiter dictum, took 
out his well known patent. His attack upon dry-rot consists in combining the 
albumen of the wood with bi-chloride of mercury (corrosive sublimate,) which 
from sffinity it converts into the proto-chloride ; and the wood is thus rendered 
insusceptible of the attacks of the fungi. 

It is known that the active vitality of the tree isin the liburnum, through 
the vessels of which the sap ascends and circulates; but the principle of phy- 
sical vitality, the albumen of the.parent seed, continues to be present, though 
dormant, in the compactest tissue of the heart. To destroy the latent element, 
and extirpate the sleeping life of the concrete albumen, is the object of Mr. 
Kyan ; «nd he declares that the primary cause of all vegetable fermentation is 
neutralized by the deuto-chloride of mercury. In this he is borne out by Du- 
trochet, who found that the only poisons which will prevent the appearance of 
fungi, are the oxides or salts of mercury ; no other mineral preperation has any 
such properties. This observer escertained that oxides of lead and tin, hasten- 
ed the development of fungi; those of iron, antimony, and zinc, were inert ; 
and oxides of copper, nickel, and cobalt, although they retarded the appearance 
of fungi, yet did not prevent their growth in the end. ‘The true principle of 
action in almost every antidote, we are taught, is affinity for the bane or poison 
tobe neutralized or destroyed ; and albumen is the main element of vitality, 
fermentation, and putrefaction. Now the white of egg is the simplest antidote 
to corrosive sublimate : and in like manner, when a solution of sublimate is ap- 
plied to timber, it at once penetrates the albumen, and then flies to the heart- 
wood, combining with the albumen, whether in an active or dormant state, and 
kills it. The accomplishment of this theory was attempted by the Kyan solu- 
tion, but with discordant results. 





Kyanization, thererefore, or soaking timber in the above named solution, did 
not yield entire satisfaction ; for though some of the experiments appeared to 
be conclusive, there did not seem to be any proof why the solution should pre 
aerve the interior of the timber, or have more effect on that part than any other 
surface applications: nor was it understood how long the antiseptic virtue of 
the medicated timber would abid2 in it. And there was no little brutwm 
fulmen administered from various quarters. Some having the fear of the 
Triumph* and her picked-up quicksilver before their eyes, and forgetting that 
Kyan’s mercury is decomposed—were terrified lest the crews of the sh'ps so 
cured should all be salivated, the provisions poisoned, and not a tooth left to 
crack a biscuit. Others contended that the drip from the sails and rieging 
would be as baneful as from the upas tree, or the manchineel ; while acui bono 
class declared that years would elapse before the solution could penetrate into 
beams a sufficient depth to render them impervious to rot, so that a ship- 
wright in dubbing with his adze to the eighth of an inch, would cut away the 
panacea. Nay, a certain official, jumbling sense and sound together, and not 
perceiving any difference between Kyan and Cayeone, nor between red pepper 
and black, deprecated the use of spice, assuring us it was a well known fact in 
India, that even teak-wood, hard as it is, is affected by a cargo of pepper ! 

But the sages were all out in their reckoning. The solution was proved to 
possess excellent curative prvperties for wood, unattended with any known 
disadvantages to human health; and fer various architectural, rural, and 
internal demands, was equal to its specification. Still for naval purposes it 
could not be so highly rated, for it was found that the precipitate caused by 
the Kyanization was soluble in salt water. In fact, the scientific scrutiny of 
Messrs. Children and Hume, showed that a decided panacea against the pre- 
mature decay of timber, canvas,t and cordage had not yet been obtained. 

But in mentioning where the solution may be useful, we allude only to fences, 
posts, and field-works; for there are some awkward stories afloat, as to the 
destruction and deterioration of plants and fruits by kyanized rafters, even 
with three or four coats of paint on them, in the pine and grape houses of Earl 
Manvers, the conservatories of Sir W. Gordon Cumming, and among the ferns, 
orchide, cammellias, and other growing plants, of the Loddiges. Those who 
dread the solution's mezcurial effects on the air, have been told to recollect, 
that to 50 cubic feet of timber, or 864,000 cubic inches, the greatest propor 
tion of corrosive sublimate applied in solution, is 14 Ib., which 1s equal to 1 
grain in solution diffused throug!: 82 cubical inches of wood. While one party 
insisted that the quicksilver is entirely decompounded, another showed that at 
least it was not the case where oak was used, since gallic acid does not decom- 
pose corrosive sublimate, vor do they at all affect each other. Even Dr. 
Birkbeck, while lecturing on the principle of Kyanization, in 1834, seems to 
think there is much to be said on both sides: for he tells us—‘‘ Thus the pre- 
sence of the protecting substance is proved by the contact of a little hydro- 
sulpburet of amonia, occasioning no change in the simple wood, and producing 
a black mark instantaneously on its application to wood previously immersed in 
the solution of corrosive sublimate. This evideutly shows that among the 
fibres in the very substance of the wood, some of the calomel remains 
behind.” Yet this self same orator, in the same lecture, most distinctly arraigns 
the judgment of all those who do not know, that by Kyan’s process the “ cor- 
rosive sublimate is decomposed.” 

The present paramount importance of such a desideratum to the maritime 
interests of this country, even in the article of timber only, deserves a moment’s 
attention. Mr. Eyde’s statement of timber required in 1833, shows that the 
enlarged dimensions of our ships, occasion a very serious increase in the con 
sumption of that article; for 574 vessels of war demanded upwards of 120,- 
000 loads annually, to keep the force entire and sea-worthy. The quantity of 
wood of all sorts necessary for construction, being— 


Rate. Loads. Rate. Luads. 
120 guns 5880 52 guns 2730 
so « 4339 40 “ 1800 
4m « 3600 33 963 


Here is an enormous demand! Now it has been estimated that a cure for 
the d_y-rot would make an annual saving of no less than 50,000 loads. Nor is 
timber the ouly grand object. Rope, lines, fearnought, and above all, canvass, 
are liable to rot and mildew from exposure to heat, wet, worm, and moth. The 
vast expenses incurred by humid sail-rooms, as well as from reefing and furling 
sails while wet, are familiar tc every officer; but he may not have weighed the 
amount of detriment suffered by the public from the same cause, especialy 
where lee shores are in the way. Look at the most critical situation of that 
fine and valuable 80 gun ship, the Bellerophon, on the coast of Syria only the 
other day, when her sales blew from the yards, and but for a shift of wind, she 
and her crew had strewed the shore. Canvas is attacked by a mouldy /anuga, 
something like the white mould on plants; but perhaps its greatest enemy is 
the mucedo, which, on microscopic examination, proves to consist of minute 
sporidia—or reproductive particies—and delicate interlaced filaments. 

In order to impress the magnitude of this question, the above-cited quantities 





to at least twenty-five years: or even thirty, which Sir W. Petty, in his Nava 
Philosophy, calls a ship's reign. 

The extraordinary interest of the case, demands another word or two. We 
had long been personally aware of the ardaous perseverance with which the 
object in view was pursued ; and had inspected various specimens of canvas, 
rope, flax, flannel, and timber—both seasoned and green. prepared and unpre- 
pared. We have also visited the vault under Somerset House, where the pro- 
gress of health or disease in the same materials is under trial. As the air is 
carefully excluded from this place, and as it is considerably below the tide- 
mark of the adjacent Thames, it is well adapted for the severe tests which are 
being made ; but Sir William also forwarded blocks of wood to that noxious 
hole, the fungus pit at Woolwich, where they stood unscathed the destructive 
influences to which they were subjected nearly five years, amidst the decom- 
posing fragments which strew that damp dungeon. The reader will like to see 
the official report :— 

| Admiralty, 26th July, 1841. 

Sir,—I am commanded by my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to send 
herewith for your information a copy of a Report received from the Officers of 
the Woolwich Yard, of the state of the timber prepared under your patent, 
which had been deposited in the fungus pit.—I am, &c., 

Signed J. Parker. 
To Sir Wm. Burnett, KC. H., F.R.S ke _ ° 
Woolwich Yard, 15th July, 1841. 

Sir,—Agreeably to your memo. of this day's date, we have to acquaint you, 
that we have examined the several specimens of timber which have been pre- 
pared by Sir William Burnett, and deposited in the fungus pit at this yard, and 
find their state to be as follows, viz. :— 

Prepared. Unprepared. 

English Oak—Perfectly sound English Oak—Has a small spot of 

English Elm—Perfectly sound fungus on the end 

Dantzic Fir—Perfectly sound English Elm—Doaty 

Dantzic Fir—Has fungus on the out- 
side, and is decayed in the heart. 
We are, sir, your most obedient servants, 
O. Lane, Master Shipwright. 
R. Aserue t, Assistant to the Master Shipwright. 
P. S.—The prepared and unprepared deposited in the pit the 25th August, 
1836. 

To Captain Superintendent Hornby, R N ,C.B. 

Some pieces of prepared and unprepared canvas and calico were also placed 
in the fungus pit at the same time; and on its being opened in May, 1838, for 
the inspection of its contents, the official report stated that, as regarded the 
canvas and the calico, the experiment was decisive and conclusive, ‘‘ the pre- 
pared being but slightly injured, and in some cases not at all, whilst the unpre- 
pared was entirely destroyed The most satisfactory testimonials flowed in 
from Portsmouth, Haslar, Chatham, the Royal Ordnance Arsenal at Woolwich, 
and from every quarter where a trial has been made. The conservation of the 
timber was 'n some degree expected ; but the saving to the nation in canvas is 
likely to be in a ratio hitherto unlooked for. Among the reports of the efficacy 
of Burnettizing, the published ones from Captain Trotter and the officers of 
H M.S. Wilberforce, respecting the effect produced by the solution upon the 
sails and awnings of the vessels of the Niger expedition, are well entitled to 
attention. In a letter, dated 9:h February, 1842, the Captain says:—* The 
sails and awnings, the canvas of which was steeped in the solution before they 
were made, were most effectively preserved from mildew, and this after as 
severe a trial as canvas could well undergo, being alternately exposed to heavy 
rains, and a burning sun. with the thermometer sometimes at 90°, and generally 
much above 80°.” To this we will add a communication from that excellent 
officer, Capt. Jenkin Jones, late of the Curagoa, under date of 31st December, 
1842 :— 

“* When at Valpara’so last July, I made minute inquiry on board the Dublin, 
as to the effect of your solution on the sails of that ship, having learnt by my 
own experience how rapidly mildew appears in canvas in ships employed on 
the western side of South America, whatever care and precaution may be adop- 
ted to avert the evil. 

“‘T saw and examined the awnings of the Dublin, which had been in constant 
use for several months at Lima, where from the very heavy dews they are 
almost every twenty-four hours wet and dry, and I was informed that they had 
often been furled perfectly wet, and not spread again for days on purpose to try 
them ; but there was not a single spot of mildew to be seen on them. The 
studding-sails much used, and frequently taken in and made up wet, days 
passing without opportunity of spreading them out to dry, when opened were 
neither warm or stained with mildew, whereas other studding-sails not dipped 
were found in the Dublin, as in every other ship on the station, absolutely black 
in one night. 





of timber may be thrown into more detail, and the average expenses called 
forth thus :— 


Timber. Expense of 

Force. Burden. Hull, Masts, 

Rough. Hewn. oak Whats. 

Guns. Tons. Loads. Loads. £ 

Ship, 120 2602 5880 3920 97 400 
és 80 2279 4339 2893 68,785 
“6 74 1741 3600 2400 61,382 
$6 52 1468 2372 1582 39,342 
ie 46 1063 1800 1200 29,640 
os 28 500 963 642 16,356 
Corvette, 18 456 624 416 12,245 
Brig, 18 382 471 327 9,518 
= 10 235 337 225 6,326 
Schooner, 182 250 167 4,805 
Cutter, 161 186 124 4,331 


This table exhibits a severe drag on the public purse, and it follows, of 
course, that a reduction of the items is of national importance. The gross 
amount of hard cash paid by John Bull, in twenty years, beginning with the 
opening of the present century, for building and repairing his men-of-war, forms 
what may well be called a “‘ pretty penny.” 





Building ‘ ‘ ; : £18,721,551 
Repairs. ° ‘ 11,037,188 
Ordinary wear and tear . 6,412,592 

Total . . 36,171,331 


This is a startling sum, and ought to have been trimmed to much snugger di- 
mensions. But the principal meddlers in the naval affairs of this potent mari- 
time country are usually landsmen; yea, veritable, whole-skinned, unblush- 
ing, fresh-water landsmen! The money, however, saved Mr. John from 
humiliation, enlarged his importance, and opened the sources of a world of 
wealth. It wasa better employment of his money than some items we could 
name in the 800 millions of debt be is now passing to his posterity; it might 
have been done cheaper. 

About this time Sir Wm. Burnett, Physician General of the Navy, who, during 
an arduous and distinguished official career, had wituessed the ruinous expenses 
inflicted by the elements and agents of destruction, made a series of judicious 
experiments upon the means of preserving timber, canvas, cordage, cotton, 
woollen, &c., from dry rot, mildew, insects, and premature decay. Knowing 
that the precipitate caused by Kyanization was soluble in sea water, he substi- 
tuted for that process saturation with chloride of jzinc, with decided and bene- 
ficial effect ; and he has had the satisfaction of finding his conviction of the pre- 
cipitate which this forms with the albumen being unaffected by the action of 
salt water, fully confirmed by the rigorous trials of those eminent chemists 
Children and Garden. In a word, the valuable discovery was now made, and 
though its advance has not been commensurate with its importance, we trust 
the day is not far distant when not a load of timber, or a bolt of canvas, will be 
used in her Majesty’s service, without being Burnettized. So shall we, by this 
simple, cheap, and efficacious process, stop the deleterious ravages of impure 
air, heat, and humidity ; and by the improved methodus medendi of building 
under cover, and the systematic keeping of ships dry, clean, and thoroughly 
ventilated, secure a lengthened durability to the components of our fleet. In. | 
deed we have little doubt of the average age of a man-of-war being lengthened 





* See Philsophical Transactions, vol. 113, p. 402, for an account of the precious 
mess which the Triumph, 74, Capt. S. H. Linzee fell into at Cadiz, in 1810. Abou" | 
130 tons of quicksilver were found in a Spanish wreck, a! 1 conveyed on board,.—the 
which, being Aastily stowed away, burst the bladders in which it was packed —flowed 
through the ship in all directions—saturated the air with mercurial vapours—killed all | 
the sheep, pigs, goats, poultry, cats, rats, and mice—and afflicted the crew with pyta- 
lism, gummy ulcerations, gripes, and partial paralysis 

t The Samuel Enderby underwent a rigid scruiiny on her return from the South 
Seas, in the spring of 1837, to estimate the merits of the Kyanization she had under- 
gone. The timber was favourably spoken of: but Faraday, in his examination of her 
sails, which were partially decayed, could find no trace of mercury, or of corrossive 
sublimate in them, even by the voitaic process. In two years and four months, three | 


suits of sails had been expended ; and the stadding rigging was entirely destroyed. 


We may here recapitulate that all the trials have invariably been followed 
by satisfactory and conclusive results. The process is of universal applicability, 
perfectly innoxious to human health, and comparatively inexpensive. It pre- 
serves canvas, cordage, woollen cloth, and timber even in its greenest state ; it 
purities bilge-water ; it retards the oxydation of metals; it destroys moths and 
other destructive insects; and it is antiphlogistic, It therefore cannot but be 
of inestimable value to this maritime nation, as calculated to give superior 
efficiency to our fleets, and cause a very great reduction in our demands for 
naval materié!. We are therefore gratified to find that the eye of government is 
upon a discovery so pregnant with benefit, and that tanks for the solution are 
established in Portsmouth, Plymouth, and Chatham dockyards. At Paorts- 
mouth there isa capacious hydraulic machine for injecting wood with it; the 
cylinder is 52 feet long, and 6 feet in diameter, ant ‘s capat!s of containing 
about 19 or 20 loads of timber. It is fitted out with a set of exhausting pumps 
and also a set of pressure pumps; and has been proved up to 200 lbs to the 
sqnare inch. After loading the cylinder, the air is exhausted down to 27}, and 
acock is then opened, which communicates with the cistern, and the fluid 
rushes in, Pressure is then put on, and as the wood absorbs the fluid the 
cylinder is again exhausted, and the pressure renewed, which drives the fluid 
into every pore of the wood. 

It will here be recollected that Mr. J. S. Langton, of Lincolnshire, took out 
a patent in 1825, for an improved plan of seasoning timber. His method was 
by means of placing the wood vertically in air-tight cast-iron cylinders, and 
then, by means of an air-pump, exhausting partially the air from such air-tight 
vessels, and during this process applying heat to the said vessels by means of 
a steam or vapour-bath, thereby expelling the moisture from such timber in the 
form of vapour, and afterwards carrying off such vapour, and condensing it in 
an air-tight refrigeratory, so as to prevent its being again imbibed by the timber 
or wood. As this process was simple, practicable, and cheap, and exposed to 
no chemical or mechanical injury, it certainly was a partial benefit; bat it will 
be seen that its end was inferior to the Burnett cylinder. 

In consequence of a mass of unequivocally favourable results to his experi- 
ments, Sir Williain Burnett was induced to take out a patent forthe invention, 
but his official duuwes reuderug him unable, singly, to devote the time and 
attention requisite to bring the discovery into operation, a limited association 
was formed to carry that object into effect. Scientific discovery is no easy 
task: it is only attainable by long and patient research, and is not unfrequently 
clogged by heavy expense. We therefore trust that this patent—this grant 
ex special: gratia, certa scisntia, et mero moto Regina—will prove advantageous 
to the promotars, as it is beneficial to the country. 





Another of the 44th Regiment saved.—Camp Deesa, March2—A man be- 
longing to No. 4 company of her Majesty’s 44th Regiment, whose name is 
James Edwards, being one of the few who escaped the sad massacre In Aff- 
ghanistan, has made his way in safety throogh many difficulties to Dvesa, and 
is pow attached to No. 1 company of the 2d or Queen’s. He appears a fine 
intelligent men, and no doubt his account could be rendered interesting. I hear 
that he travelled along from sunrise to sunset, keeping the East on his left, and 
at night often lay down both hungry and thirsty. With the exception of three 
days that he was ill and unable to move, he has been walking ever since the fatal 
catastrophe, to the 28:h of February, when be arrived in camp. I believe the 
first European he met with was Lieutenant Simpson, of the 2d Cavalry, at 
Kassa, who did all that kindness could suggest to relieve the poor fellow from 





the plight he was then in. He had no idea of the time that elapsed, and knows 
not by what route he has made his way. I understand that about 140 days ago 


| he was obliged to leave his comrade, who fell sick, at some village. T have at 
| present had no conversation with Edwards, but have seen him at @ short dis- 


iance, and have heard this much from those who have gathered it st his mouth. 
Avoiding the large towns, he skirted the smal! villaces, sometimes treated with 


moch kindness and occasionally with great indignity, the villagers sometimes 
seizing him by the hair, hooting him as a Feringee, and spitting im his face ; he 
is much burnt and travel worn—as might be expected ; he has about two 
years’ pay due to him, end may, perhaps, by the kindness of the government 
and others, be enabled to set himsef up comfortably in some little way in 
England, which mav repay him for his lest two years’ misery. He was, I 
hear, a volunteer to the 44'h, when that regiment went on service ;—either the 


3d or Bist, I believe, he formerly belonged to, 
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Katperial Parliament. 


House of Commons, May 5. 
CHURCH EXTENSION. 

Sir R. PEEL rose, and said, sir, I will now proceed, in conformity with the 
notice | have given, to cal] the attention of the committee to the measures 
which her Majesty’s government are disposed to recommend for their conside- 
ration, for the purpose of supplying the deficiency which exists in the means of 
attending Divine worship, and of receiving the benefits oi pastoral instruction 
and superintendence, according to the doctrines of the Church of England, in 
many of the populous districts of this country. The house will probably recol- 
lect that it has been stated to them in reports of unquestionable authority—that 
there were at the period of these reports in the year 1836, not less than 3600 

ishes in which the income of the incumbent was less than 1501. a year ; that 
in many districts of the country where there were parishes of not less than 
10,000 persons, there were the most imperfect means of supplying religious 
instruction to the people, according to the rites of the Church of England— 
that in this metropolis, and particularly in the dioceses of Lichfield, Coventry, 
York, and Chester, the population had so far outrun the means of religious in- 
struction that the word of God was never heard by many of the inhabitants of 
those places. It was stated in the reports to which I have referred, that the 
extent of church accommodation was but an imperfect test of the evils that 
arise from this defect in point of pastoral instruction, because in places where 
church accommodation is more extensive, still there is no assigned district for 
the minister of the church, and therefore that individual and personal responsi- 
bility does not rest on him in the performance of his duty which does attach to 
him when he has a certain defined circumscribed district for the exercise of his 
spiritual functions. In consequence of the measures sanctioned by this house, 
some little progress has been made towards remedying these evils ; yet it can- 
not be denied that at the present moment there is a lamentable deficiency in 
respect of church accommodation, and still more in respect of the want of pas- 
toral care and superintendence ; and it is incumbent on the house, if a remedy 
can be applied, to apply that remedy. Now, I apprehend that on these points 
there probably will be little difference of opinion. I think there are few in this 
house—none, certainly, whose religious principles are in conformity with the 
established church—who must not deeply lament that there should be, in this 
country, populous districts devoid of these advantages (hear, hear) How is 
this remedy to be supplied? Shall it be supplied by calling on parliament for 
public aid for the purpose of supplying the means of building and endowing 
churches, or shall we in the first instance maturely consider whether or no the 
revenues of the church can be made applicable through the intervention of par. 
liament, provided a remedy can be found? It is my duty to state, that her Ma- 
jesty’s government having maturely considered the subject, feel it their duty to 
recommend to parliament in the first instance a consideration of the means to 
supply this deficiency to be derived from an application of the ecclesiastical 
revenues. I cannot hold out expectations that that remedy will be effectual 
and complete, but I am sure no step can be taken hereafter to induce parlia- 
ment to supply the deficiency till the executive government, acting in union 
with the church, shall in the first instance consider whether the ecclesiastical 
revenues can be made applicable. The proposal I have to make on the part of 
the government is now limited exclusively to measures wherein the whole aid 
to be derived in populous districts towards effecting religious objects will be 
supplied from the revenues of the church. Sir, the house will probably recol- 
lect that in the year 1835, a commission was appointed by the crown for the 
purpose of considering the state of the church in some important points. It 
fell to my lot, as the minister at that time, to give the advice to the crown upon 
which that commission was issued. The objects which I had in view were 
promoted, I must say, to the utmost of my power by the government which suc- 
ceeded that in which the commission originated. The first practical object was 
to inquire into the state of the dioceses—to compare the extent of labour per- 
formed in some of the dioceses with what was performed in others, to examine 
into the state of the several episcopal sees, and to report on the abuses which 
existed. In the case of the diocese of Durham it appeared that the Bishop of 
Durham had a revenue of 19,000/. a-year, whilst the Bishop of Llandaff 
was only in the receipt of 9001. a year. When I look at the report, I 
myself am convinced that no measure was better ca'culated to add to the efi 
ciency of the bishops of this country than that which at least prevented those 
enormous disproportions in the point of income, and which also eqalised in some 
degree the amount of the duties to be performed. THe inquiries of that com- 
mission also extended to the state of the cathedral establishments of this 
country. The result of that inquiry, and of the measures founded upon it, has 
been, that there has been placed at the disposal of those commissioners an 
annual revenue which now amounts to the sum of,I think, 25,0001. The 
annual payments now made by the commissioners amount to about 18,0001. a 
year. There is a sum of about }800l. a year applied as a provision for arch 
deacons, and a sum of about 16,000]. a year applied to the augmentation 
of small livings. In the case of livings where the population exceeds 2000, in 
208 places the income has been raised to 1501, incurring a permanent annual 
charge of 13,000]. a year. Where the population exceeds 1000, in 49 parishes 
the income has been raised to 1201. a year, entailing a permanent charge of 
2043] ayear. In certain cases of loca! claims, without reference to popula- 
tion, the income has been raised in 23 places, entailing a permanent charge cf 
about 1100!.; making the gross total of the present annual charge about 
16,7001. The commissioners have, at the same time, published resolutions 
specifying the conditions upon which they are willing to extend assistance to 
this branch in proportion to the increase of their means. Looking at the 
number of small livings, and supposing their intentions to be entirely fulfilled 
in respect to the augmentation of those small livings, the total actual engage- 
ments of the commissioners would be about 32,0001. a year. It is calculated 
that, within a few years, there will be e considerable increase of the property 
of the Ecclesiastical Commission ; and assuming that it is proper, in the first 
instance, to consider the means of supplying the deficiency from the ecclesias- 
tical revenues, the question which parliament will have to entertain is, whether 
or no they will postpone the benetit until the period shall arrive when, by the 
increase of the revenue of the commissioners, they will have considerable 
means at their disposal beyond those necessary for meeting the engagements 
for the 32,0001., which must be considered as a permanent engagement! Or, 
whether or no, anticipating the period when there shall be a considerable in- 
crease by the falling in of canonries and estates of non-resident prebandaries, 
we shall take any step or postpone any measure for the additional endowment 
of parishes until that period? It has appeared to her Majesty’s government 
that the existing evil is so great, that it is desirable to devise, if possible, some 
immediate means by which to anticipate the future revenue of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission, and to supply increased means of religious instruction in the most 
populous districts. Now, we propose to do this by the agency of two public 
establisements ; namely, the Ecclesiastal Commissioners, who expect to have, 
at no very remote period, a consrderable revenue at their disposal; and the 
Governors of Queen Ann's Bounty, who have at present a large amount of 
capital stock, which we think can be made available as an immediate supply. 
Parliament granted in 1808, and I think up to the year 1820, each year, the 
sum of 100,000]. to be applied under the control and direction of the Board 
of Queen Ann’s Bounty. That was to be applied to the augmentation of small 
livings. The stock, which is vested in the name of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and the governors, amounts to nearly 1,100,000]., which may be called 
the parliamentary stock. We propose that the governors of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty shall be empowered to advance 600,0001. to the ecclesiastical commis- 
sioners to be employed chiefly for the purpose of endowing new livings. We 
propose to apply the 600.0001. so borrowed from the bounty board to the 
annual payment of 30,0001. a year for the purpose of new endowments, that 
Is to say, of livings from 1501. to 2001., requiring as a condition, in cases 
where it can be possibly expected, that there should be a corresponding con- 
tribution from the people. But the principle of the measure will be that which 
is popular in this country—where the income exceeds 3001. a year, though 
the average is considerably less, a new district shall be assigned to the minis- 
ter, and for the discharge of the duties for that district he shall be held respon- 
sible. This, then, will give 30,000). annually for a certain number of years 
before the capital is exhausted to be employed in endowments. If we take 
600,0001. of stock, 30,0001. being annually advanced will exhaust the capital 
in about 17 years; the ecclesiastical commissioners will have then contracted 
a new obligation, and have to provide 18,0001. as annual interest, and 30,0001. 
in order to create a perpetual income, being a total of 48,0001. I must add to 
that the 32,0001., for the advance of which the commissioners are already 
pledged. Therefore, the total charge for which the commissioners must pro- 
vide in 1860 will be 80,0001. I will now attempt to show to the committee 
how the revenue is expected to be sufficient to provide that sum in 1860. I 
calculate, in the first place, that by the year 1860, the revenue derived from 
suspended canonries will amount to 42,0001., taking the value of the lives, and 
the number already fallen in. The chief fund will be derived from the estates 
of non-residential prebends, and the value of those estates will be considerable, 
exceeding the estimate put upon them in the report of the commissioners in 
the year 1837. According to the valuation of Mr. Morgan, the value of those 
estates, with the charge of interest, is 900,0001., which would represent a 
perpetual annuity of 30,000]. It is clear, therefore, that at the expiration of 17 
years—namely, in 1860, if we are in possession cf 42,000]. a year from the 


suspended canonries, and if we take the value of the prebendal estates now in | 


possession at 30,0001., that we shall then have 72,0001. a year, in order to meet 
the charge of 80,000]. But of course, if one-third of the number of the non- 





residential prepends’ estates have fallen in within the last seven years, in the 
next seventeen years one-half at least will have fallen in. But those which 
have fallen in sre one-third in number, not in value. Suppose, then, in the 
next 17 years, that we have only an addition of an equal amount of value, 
there will be another 30,0001., which will make a total of 102,000I., besides 
2,0001., arising from suppressed rectories, making the whole sum 104,0001. 
Therefore the ecclesiastical commissioners will have ample means (hear.) 
That, sir, is the outline of the proposal which, on the part of her majesty’s 
government, I submit to the consideration of the committee. But the com- 
mittee must not conclude that the benefit to be derived from a calculation 
of that nature should be limited to a nominal amount. I propose not 
to apply the money to the building of churches, but for the endow- 
ment of ministers, strictly confining it to those populous districts in 
which the want of religious instruction is most felt. I propose that 
the money shall be so applied as to excite local activity ; for all 
experience shows that if you advance a certain sum as the condition 
of individual exertion, the sum raised by that exaction will far ex- 
ceed the amount advanced Some striking instances of this are con- 
tained in the reports of various societies which have acted upon this princi- 
ple. Inthe last report of the Diocessan Society, constituted for the purpose 
of building churches, and of endowing ministers of churches built or enlarged 
with the aid of the society, and for promoting the increase of church accom- 
modation, it appears that in the diocese of Ripon, in the course of last year, 
the society advanced the sum of 58701., which was increased to 30,0001. by 
subscriptions. By these means 10,304 additional sittings had been provided 
in churches and chapels, of which 5791 were free. J cannot help saying that 
this fact redounds to the credit of the respected right reverend prelate who 
presides over that diocese, and whose piety, zeal, and amiable character, doubt- 
less, have exerted that influence whence so much benefit has resulted. (Hear, 
hear.) It is impossible for any man to read the charge of the Bishop of Ches- 
ter, and the documents which accompanied it, without entertaining sentiments 
of the deepest respect for that venerable prelate. In the diocese of Chester 
in the year 1841, the sum of 53,3001. was applied to the building of churches, 
and 11,0001. to endowments—making a total of 64,3001 Of this amount 
18,3501. were derived from public sources ; and to the credit of that diocese let 
it be said, that 46,5001. were provided by individual subscriptions. This shows 
the tendency of the advancement of small sums: it is to produce a return from 
individual exertion far exceeding them _But there is a still more remarkable 
instance in the case of the incorporated society. I believe that society derives 
no aid whatever except from private contributions, that it has no public fund at 
its disposal. ‘The incorporated society has expended from its funds 196,0001 , 
which has occasioned the outlay of at least 900,000!.; and by these means 
additional church accommodation has been provided for 307,000 persons, inclu- 
ding 222,000 free sittings. What beneficial effects then may not be expected 
if the ecclesiastical commissioners, under the sanction of parliament, shall be 
enabled to apply the sum of 30,0001. annually, under such conditions and with 
such an understanding as that to which I have alluded—to the endowment of 
ministers receiving a moderate stipend in popnlous districts where no minister 
now exists? My belief is that it will lead to considerable efforts on the part 
of the residents in those districts to meet and exceed the advances made for 
the purpose of securing religious instruction where it is most needed. My 
present object is solely to provide for endowments. Read this report and 
you will constantly find it occurring that the appointment of a curate to a pop- 
ulous district, with a salary of from 80]. to 100]. a-year, has encouraged the 
wealthier inhabitants of that district to come forward and assist the pratsewor- 
thy object of building a church for that curate’s use. You will find that many 
persons are willing to advance sums of money by way of donation towards the 
building of churches whose circumstances prevent them from guaranteeing an 
annual sum towards their endowment. It is clear indeed, that where property 
is settled its holder may have ample means of advancing asum by way of do- 
nation, but may be unable to guarantee the application of an annual amount 
for the support of the pastor. Many persons, too, are more inclined to give a 
sum at once for the furtherance of a pious object than to fetter themselves by 
amy engagement to secure an annual income toaclergyman who is to carry out 
that object. Sir, I trust that when a clergyman is appointed under this arrange- 
ment it will always occur, or at least, that it will be the gencral rule, to assign 
to such clergyman a particular district. Instead of making him subsidary to 
the incumbent of a parish, I trust that it will be arranged that a district shall be 
assigned to him, so that his exertious will be accompanied with responsiblity, 
and that he may have an opportunity of deriving all the advantages resul'ing 
from personal intimacy with his parishoners. 

An hon. Memser.—Who are to appoint the curates? 

Sir R. PEEL.— Without disturbing the present arrangement there are ample 
means provided for their appointment. Of course the commissioners will have 
a discretion with regard to their remuneration. I hope, however, that the com- 
missioners will not allow their liberality to be taxed, unless where they find 





some intention to exhibit private liberality, and especially on the part of the 
patrons (hear, hear ) In some cases where the emoluments of the incumbents 
will not be affected much advantage will, of course, accrue to the patrons. | 
hope they will feel that this is not a mere question of property, but that it has 
great moral and religious obligations belonging to it; that, although undoubt- 
edly their right as patrons is a right in the nature of a property, yet that this is 
a property partaking of the nature of a sacred trust, and accompanied with an 
obligation to provide for the spiritual welfare of the parish ; and, judging from 
the past, looking to what patrons have already done, I certainly do expect their 
cordial co-operation with the commissioners for the future. It is, let them re- 
member, for their own advantage, and for the advantage of their parishioners, 
that co-operation should be given, and I earnestly hope and believe they will 
cordially afford it (cheers.) Now, sir, I go to another point. I would not at 
all advise that the appointment of ministers should be limited in every case to 
districts in which churches are opened for their reception. [| think the utmost 
advantage would in some cases resu!t from the appointment of a minister, to a 
district in which there is no church. Great evils arise, not more from the want 
of church accommodation, than from the want of pastoral care, and really I do 
not know if it would not be best in many cases to appoint ministers, in the first 
instance, to districts where no church is erected, By all means let us, where 
there are funds, prepare a building for the purposes of religious worship ; but 
where the funds are not ready, I hope the appointment of a minister of exem- 
plary piety and of great utility will soon cause the erection of achurch to follow. 
Do not let us refuse to plant a minister in a district because it contains no 
church. Sir, as I said before, we do not propose to devote any part of this sum 
to the construction of churches—we desire to apply it all to the purposes of 
endowment. I am sure it is quite unnecessary for me to attempt to impress on 
the committee the importance of having a minister to attend to the wants of the 
population of our densely-crowded districts. In some of these districts that 
population has far outgrown the parochial superintendence at present provided 
—thousands and tens of thousands of the people never come in personal con- 
tact with a minister, and it cannot be necessary that I should dilate on the 
advantage, in a religious point of view, of planting among those who know no 
other relations of society than the relations of the employer and the employed, 
ministers who will carry the benefits of religion to the home of every family 
(loud cheers.) Sir, I believe that I have now sufficiently explained the nature 
of the measure, and that ‘it will be unnecessary for me to enter into further 
details. I hope the house will give the measure their unanimous sanction. It 
calls on them for no grant of public money. I wish I could get such a grant 
with the unanimous concurrence of the house and of the country ; but, know- 
ing my inability to obtain that unanimous ¢oncurrence, I must say that I think 
a sum appropriated from the revenues of the church, as an encouragement to 
voluntary coutributions, and a large sum also derived from individual contribu- 
tions, will prove of greater service than a sum reluctantly voted by the house, 
and reluctantly paid by a portion of the people. I think, too, that those who 
may object to this arrangement on the ground that they prefer a state grant, 
should bear in mind that the present patrimony of the church was not ail de- 
rived from the state, but proceeded in a great part from grants to the church by 
private individuals ; and I hope that in like manner those who have de- 
rived their property from the labour of a population to whom the 
advantages of religious instruction have been denied, will, by their voluntary 
exertions and individual subscriptions, promote the means of the church to ex- 
tend the sphere of its present utility (cheers.) Sir with regard to those volun- 
tary exertions I am enabled to say, and I state it with great satisfaction, that 
the exertions not only of former times, but of some few years back, I hold in 
my hand a return, giving an account of the number of churches since the 
year 1840. ‘The return is imperfect, inasmuch as there are no accounts from 
the dioceses of Bangor, St. David's, Ely, Exeter, and Llandaff. From the 
diocese of Ripon no return was received when the account was made out, but 
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position to the measure. | trust to the revenues of the church and to indivicual 
sense of duty and liberality to supply the religious wants of the people; and 
when I consider the state of the manufacturing districts—that there are thou- 
sands and tens of thousands in those districts who, whatever may be their dis- 
position, have not the means of worshipping God according to the religion of 
state—I feel that it is impossible too highly to estimate the religious and social 
advantages we may derive from carrying religion to their own doors. It is, 
indeed, impossible to look at what has lately passed in those districts, and not 
to come to the conclusion that, apart from all religious considerations, the state 
has the deepest interest in calculating a sense of religious duty. But I feel I 
am troubling the house unnecessarily. I hope the measure will meet very gen. 
eral, if it does not meet with quite universal approbation (hear, hear.) Some 
members there may be—as for instance, my hon. friend the member from Ox- 
ford University—who may wish that I had gone further. No man more highly 
estimates the motives of the hon. gentleman than I do, but I must impress up- 
on him that it will be no slight point gained if, this measure being carried with 
the universal concurrence of the house, it become, as I trust it will become, 
the means of encouraging and endowing ministers in populous districts, and 
still more the source of further and larger supplies to be derived from pious in- 
dividuals who may feel deeply that they cannot make a better offering to Al- 
mighty God, in return for the prosperity with which they are blest, than in res- 
cuing those by whose labour they have attained their wealth from their present 
indifference to His religion and his want of ability to attend His ordinances 
(loud cheers.) I move, sir, in conclusion, that the chairman be directed to 
bring in a bill for the spiritual care uf populous parishes. 

Sir R. INGLIS confessed that he was not disappointed at the statement of 
Sir R. Peel, because he had been previously apprised that it was not the inten- 
tion of government to ask for a public grant. He believed that Sir R. Peel, 
supported as he was by public opinion, would not have found it difficult to ob- 
tain such a grant; and he would put it to the house how far the state was doing 
its duty to religion in withholding the funds which it had the means of raising 
for these sacred purposes! ‘To the present measure there would, of course, be 
no objection; but let no man suppose, especially after the experience of the 
last few days, that this or any other measure short of the total destruction of 
the church would conciliate the dissenters. The true policy would be to en- 
large the old parochial system. 

Lord DUNGANNON considered this plan as worthy of the minister of an 
enlightened country. He concurred with R. Inglis in the opinion that neither 
this nor any other plan would disarm the hostility of the dissenters. 

Captain BERNAL said it was not very easy to know what were now the 
opinions of the Church of England, so much of division did there appear to be 
in the church itself. He should be glad to receive some explanation upon this 

ont. 

Mr. COLQUHOUN trusted that clergymen, lobouring among those classes 
of the population for whose sake these endowments were proposed, would not 
be likely to introduce the topics alluded to by the preceding speaker. He 
agreed with Sir R. Inglis that what was now proposed was but a step—that it 
did not go to the length which our population required ; but it was a step in a 
right direction, and he trusted it would hereafter be followed much further by 
Parliament. 

Lord J. RUSSELL agreed that it was a step in the right direction ; but he 
was not disposed to bestow any great admiration upon the plan. He must ob- 
serve upon the way in which the Ecclesiastical Commissioners had acted ; the 
great evil set forth in their report was the destitute state of places having large 
masses of population ; yet they had applied their funds, not to those crowded 
places, but to places having populations of 2000, 1000, and 500. With respect 
to what had been proposed respecting livings in the gift of private patrons, he 
thought it would be just enough to withhold augmentations, if theirs were the 
only interests ; but was this fair to the parishes of such patrons, when their po- 
pulation happened to be so considerable as to make additional endowment ur- 
gently necessary? He should have preferred a plan for the purchase of private 
advowsons. ‘That this motion did not call for a grant of money from parlia- 
ment was in his judgment no objection, but a recommendation. There was 
no occasion for public money, when private subscriptions were so willingly con- 
tributed. 

Mr. HUME censured the doctrines lately introduced into the church, as 
tending to popery ; and, before the church should be extended as the plan would 
extend it, those doctrines ought to be effectually excluded. Many contingen- 
cies, too, might arise to prevent the ecclesiastical fund from realising the in- 
crease on which the right honourabe baronet was calculating. It was education 
that the people needed, and in that work the dissenters had been the great be- 
nefactors. 

Mr. PAKINGTON, while he feared that what was now recommended would 
not alone suffice, approved this proposal, and looked forward to the future 
liberality of parliament. Before the Reform Bill there had, during a consider- 
able period, been annual grants for these purposes, and he hoped that the change 
in the constitution of the house would not prove a bar to similar grants in time 
to come. 

Mr. F. BARING asked whether any provision was made in this plan for the 
repayment of the principal to Queen Anne’s Bounty? 

Sir R. PEEL said, he Was in communication with the bishop and archdeacon 
about the Derbyshire living, which embraced more parishes than one, and which 
would probably be divided in such a manner as to give to each of those parishes 
an incumbent of its own. With respect to the principal to be borrowed, it 
might be proper to enable the Board of Queen Anne's Bounty to call it back ; 
and meanwhile their security would be the lands belonging to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners instead of the public funds. He was much gratified by the re- 
ception which the house had given to his plan, and which he believed would 
operate more advantageously than any success he might have obtained in press- 
ing a grant of public money. What he now hoped to gain for religion was not 
merely the 30,000/. a-year from the fund, but that larger amount which would 
arise from private contributions, You must bring the church of England 
within the reach of the people ; unless this were done, her higher endowments, 
her dignities, the polished corners of her fabric, would not continue to be safe. 
The parochial system of this country was constituted in other times, and for 
another state of society, and its deficiencies must now be supplied by efforts in 
new directions. 

The moticn of Sir R. Peel was then unanimously voted. 








GREAT MASS MEETING OF IRISH REPEALERS 
IN THE PARK. 

According to notice given in the public papers, a large number of people as- 
sembled in the Park, at about 7 o’clock last evening, still further to ‘ agitate” 
the question of Irish Repeal, which has formed so exciting a topic of discussion 
and general interest in our city, for some weeks past. 

On motion of Hon. Mr. McKeon, the Hon. Minthorne Tompkins was called 
to the Chair. 

Messrs. M. G. Leonard, Daly, F. Jones, Eli Moore, Wm. B. Maclay, 
James Lynch, Elijah F. Purdy, Abm. B Davis, John B. Scoles, Levi D. Slamm, 
Henry Nicoll, Robt. G. Dillon, Lecourt, John Foot, Bartlett Smith, Ge- 
rardus Boyce, Samuel Osgood, Daniel D. Briggs, Alfred Colvill, George S. 
Mann, were appointed Vice Presidents, and Messrs. O'Connor, Carr, W.C., 
Betts, Macarthy, and Emanuel B. Hart, were appointed Secretaries. j 

Mr. Derry rose, and said that, as a citizen of New York, he claimed the pri- 
vilege of offering for the acceptance of the meeting a series of resolutions. — 
(Cheers. ) 

Mr. Derry then offered the following resolutions : 

Whereas, the Tory Ministry of Great Britain have promulgated a solemn de- 
claration that justice shall never be accorded to Ireland, and threaten, that if 
Irishmen persist in praying for it, they shall be silenced by the bayonet, 

Resolved, That the friends of Ireland in New York regard such declaration 
and threat with mingled feelings of indignation and horror. AL 

Resolved, That as the love of justice is a natural and irrepressible instinct 
in the bosom of every Irishman, we see in this language of the Ministry no al- 
ternative but carnage and desolation, unless that Ministry relent, or are driven 
from their purpose ; for 8,000,000 of Irishmen, cheered on by the friends of 
liberty, justice and humanity throughout the civilized world, cannot be still 
under misrule and oppression, and like a horde of imbecile eastern slaves, stu- 
diously forbear from molesting their tyrants even by a remonstrance. 

Resolved, That the Government of Great Britain has ever evinced both in 
its domestic and foreign policy, a rapacious and cruel disregard of the rights 
and interests of the people ; that it isa political monster, useful only to a class 
of comparatively insignificant numbers, covered with the plunder and stained 
with the blood of unoffending nations, and that, however great our indignation, 








I have since received the return from that diocese. Now, I will not trouble | we feel no surprise at its threatened course towards Ireland. 


the house with reading all the figures, but will just give them an account of | 
the gross number of churches consecrated in the first eight years of the present government 


century, contrasted with the eight years ending 1842. This is the result :— 
Churches consecrated—from 1801 to 1808, 20; from 1835 to 1842, 525. I 
only point to these numbers to show the gratifying fact that the religious evil, 


and also the religious obligation, is more felt than it was wont to by those who 





are in possession of property, and I can have no doubt that, if parliament wil! 
| place at the disposal of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners a sum of 30,000) 
| per annum, to be appropriated to the endowment of pastors, the consequence 
will be the great encouragement, not only of the endowments of ministers, 
| but of the building ef churches (cheers) I have now completed my task, and 
| have, I hope, sufficiently explained our plan to the house, I anticipate no op- 





And whereas, although nothing can be hoped from the moral sense of such a 
: yet, inasmuch as the English people, if properly awakened to the 
necessity of reforming it, have the power to do so ; and inasmuch as that people 
are brave, liberal, and just, therefore 
Resolved, As the sense of this meeting, that the sympathy of nations, pro- 
perly expressed, for Ireland, is we \l calculated to arouse this dormant power, 
and affords the best and most effectual means of averting the calamities of civi l 
war, and ultimately obtaining for Ireland the restoration of her own legisla- 
ture. ; 
Resolved, That under these circumstances, we deem it a moral duty in every 
inhabitant of the United States, of Irish birth, or Irish descent, and highly 
praiseworthy and becoming in every citizen thereof, to contribute his voice, u- 
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fluence, and pecuniary aid, to strengthen the hands of that band of Irish patriots 
who with O'Connell at their head, are struggling to re-establish on Irish soil, 
the rights and liberties of Irishmen. 2 

Resolved, That it is a sacred and most estimable right of every citizen of 
these staies, to sympathize with the oppressed of other climes, in their struggle 

for liberty ; and that having exercised that right without murmur or reproach, 
in favor of the Poles, the Greeks, and the South Americans ; strangers to us in 
blood, language, and every tie of sympathy, save the great bond of common 
humanity, we shall continue to disregard as the offspring of ignorance or cause 
more discreditable, the censurers of those, who would deny us this privilege in 
the present instance, where the oppressed are a people, united by consanguinity 
to a vast portion of our own, who contributed more than any other, to erect and 
maintain the proud temp!e of her national independence ; and the oppressor is 
that nation from which our country and its people have suffered the greatest 
wrongs. 

Resolved, That the friends of Ireland in America possess the power, by 
steady, permanent, and united action, to render effectual assistance to Daniel 
O'Connell and his compatriots, in their virtuous efforts to restore to Ireland an 
independent legislature, and that proper means should be adopted to that end, 
and therefore 

Resolved, If the other Repeal Associations concur, that Annual Conventions 
of Delegates from the several Associations, be henceforth held successively in 
the different cities of the Union. 

Resolved, That the first Convention be held in this city on the 25th day of 
July, 1844, and that the place of holding future Conventions, the manner of 
convening the same, and the proper measures to be adopted for the organiza- 
tion of the friends of Ireland in America into one united body of efficient sym. 
pathisers, with the Repealers of Ireland, to consider aad determine upon, by 
that Convention. 

Reso!ved, That John Colwell, Esq., the Treasurer of this Association, a pa- 
triot of 98. be, and he is hereby directed to remit to the Treasurer of the Irish 
Repeal Fund, the balance of monies in his hands. 

Mr. McKeon rose to second these resolutions nearly as follows :— 

Fellow citizens! The issue we are now meeting is an issue between liberty 
on one side, and despotism on the other; and as a native of America, and 
a free citizen of the city of New York, I come forward upon this occasion 
to second the resolutions just read. I cannot stand this cry for relief from a 
distressed people, that every wind bears to my ears across the broad Atlantic— 
for the cry for repeal, my friends, is acry for relief. It is far different from 
what they who oppose this movement see fit to represent it. The Union be- 
tween England and Ireland was conceived and effected in fraud. One hundred 
and twenty thousand of English soldiers were thrown into Ireland by the go- 
vernment of England, and contrary to the remonstrances of the people, that 
Union was fastened upon them. It was such a Union as that which England 
would impose for ever upon America, and which our fathers rejected with 
scorn. And shall not their descendants now be permitted to raise their voices 
against a similar usurpation on the part of that country? I stand here to advo- 
cate the rights of the people to free government. I come in the spirit and with 
the same design which actuated the friends of freedom in Greece, not many 
years gone by, to give their voices, and their influence, and their money, in 
aid of the struggles of that brave people for liberty, and which, whea Poland 
was dismembered and crushed, gushed forth freely in her behalf. (Cheers.) 

We have been told that we have no right to interfere in the domestic affairs 
of another country. But how was it in the cases I have adve:ted to? And 
when Greece was struggling with Turkey, did not Bavaria, then at peace with 
the latter, take part in favour of the former! So with many other instances of 
the same kind, within the recollection of all of us. We do not propose to send 
to [reland ought but our sympathy, our influence, our money, our encourage. 
ment. We do not send her arms, nor fleets, nor ammunition. And have we 
nota right to this much, as free American citizens? (Cheers. ) 

I have to-day, fellow citizens, been very much struck with observing in 
“« Niles’s Register’ the resolution of Mr. Webster, in favour of sending aid to 
Greece, Mr. Clay’s resolution of sympathy with South America, and that of 
Mr. Poinsett as to Greece. There, too, were the resolutlons introduced into 
the legislatures of the States of Kentucky and South Carolina, in the same 
great cause. These, my friends, were the acts of legislative bodies, and shall 
not we, the sovereign and free people, in our capacities as independent citizens 
of this great city, be permitted to meet, and express our sympathy with a brave 
and gallant nation, struggling to restore its lost independence? [Shouts, 
cheers, and cries of ** We will,” &c.] 

Mr. McKeon then read some extracts from the speech of Mr. Webster, in 
the House of Representatives, in favour of sending aid to Greece, and dwelt 
upon that part particularly, in which he adverted to ihe opposition which it was 
anticipated Europe would make to these movements on the part of American 

citizens,—an intimation which Mr. Webster indignantly repudiated, as un- 
worthy the consideration of a free and independent people. 

Sir, I'll tell you, resumed Mr. McKeon, what is the cause of the opposition 
we meet in certain quarters. It isthe dread of English power. ‘This it is 
which paralyses those generous feelings which would otherwise break forth, 
and make the feeling which animates this meeting a general and pervading 
one. But, my fellow c:tizens, such a consideration has no power to paralyse 
our efforts. [Cries of *‘No, no.”’"] We, the great bench of the world, will 
not dread what that denounced robber, that great scourge of the world may 
think, or feel, or do, towards us. We dare raise our voices in opposition to 
her grasping policy, and we will doit. [Cries of ‘‘ That's right,—‘*So we 
will,”’—and shouts of the loudest kind.] For this struggle in Ireland is a 
struggle for liberty. Noless! And it is a struggle, in which no weapons are 
used, but reason, no force but persuasion, no power but moral power. This is 
the declaration of Mr. O'Connell; these, he knows, are abundantly sufficient 
for the accomplishment of the great design. By these he knows the deliver- 
ance of his country from her present vassalage may be achieved. And in this 
way, alone, my friends, will we act,—proposing nothing, doing nothing that 
contravenes the laws or the Constitution under which we live, and cheering 
millions of our fellow citizens in Ireland by the encouraging voices of a free 
and happy people. 

Mr. McKeon sat down amidst voices of applause, and the charrmen having 
put the resolutions above given, they were carried by a large majority, the 
voices in the negative being greatly overborne by the loud shouts of “ Aye.” 

Mr. Davezac next addressed the assemblage. He said he had been appointed 
at Washington, the great head-quarters of Repeal, to address the French peo- 
ple on the subject of the present great and glorious meeting. He had prepared 
his address accordingly, and would read it to the meeting before he should sit 
down. Meantime he had a few words to say. 

Gentlemen—said Mr. Davezac—I come to you not boasting of Anglo-Saxon 
blood! I rejoice to know that no such blood flows in my veins! I know, too, 
that the blood of Irishmen, Germans, and Frenchmen, has mingled far more 
with that of Americans, than English blood! I come, sir, from the land 
of the vine and the olive ;—I wished to become that freest of men,—an 
American citizen,—and in order to be a freeman, it was, that I came to your 
shores ! 

{Here Mr. D. was interrupted by the arrival of a large procession of ‘* Uni- 
ted Irish Repealers,” who marched into the midst of the vast mass of the au- 
dience, with banners flying, bearing appropriate mottoes, to the animating 
sounds of a fine band, playing the “ Sprig of Shillelah.”’ They were received 
with shouts and cheers from every part of the crowd, excepting that portion 
only whose toes were most awfully trodden upon by the prancing of the Mar- 
shall’s pie-bald colt. Such shouted, it is true, but not very cheer-fully } 

I stopped, resumed Mr. Davezac, and stopped cheerfully to receive this wel- 
come reinforcement to our glorious cause. (Cheers.) Sir, this victory we seek, 
it has well been observed already, is one to be obtained by moral, not brutal 
force. Sir, God means Ireland to be free. Such men as Father Matthew and 
Daniel O'Connell are not born in the same age and country without some great 
end in view by Providence! Such a country can never be forsaken by God !— 
(Cheers.) You have been told that England with her vast hordes of soldiers 
cannot fail to crush the 8,000,000 of Irish, should they dare to rise against the 
Government. Sir, they who tell you this, have not read history. Do they not 
remember the battles of Frederick the Great, who, with only 4,000,000 popula- 
tion in his dominions, licked all the North of Europe? (Laughter—* Go it,”’ | 
—Cheers, &c.) And if Ireland must regain her liberties with the sword, is it | 
to be imagined that a land so fruitful in heroes, in all time past, will prove bar- 
ren of warriors, now, in defence of their country? The examples, nay the very 
ghosts from the grave, of their old leaders in the cause of liberty, would nerve 
them to the contest, and arm them for victory! (Cheers.) 

And now in this connexion, fellow citizens, allow me, a veteran soldier, to al. 
lude to my glorious Chief. Shall we not, in Jreland’s need, see another Jack 
son arise, calling on Green Erin to come to the fight! The parents of this 
good old Chief were Irish and he ever was, and is, the friend of Irishmen !— 
[Here the welkin was rent with the shouts of the mass ] 

Mr. President and fellow citizens, said Mr. Davezac, it only remains for me, 
now, to thank you for the kindness you have always shown towards me, a 
veteran in the second war of freedom, and then to read to you as I promised, 
my address, in favour of suffering Ireland, to my bretheren and friends in 
France. 

[He did so, It was a long argument, or rather rhapsody, in favour of Trish 
Repeal, and in favour of a demonstration for Ireland, on the part of the French | 
peo pie. ] 

{fhe next man who took the floor was a young gentleman named Carr ; | 











somewhere in the Mediterranean, by Mr. Van Buren, and who was recalled by 
the present administration. } 

Mr. Carr said :—I rise, Mr. President, to offer you a resolution, and [ intend, 
with your permission, to preface it with a few remarks; after which, I hope it 
will please the meeting to adopt it unanimously. I would also recommend its 
consideration, particularly, to Sir Robert Peel, and that dear friend of his 
native Ireland, the Duke of Wellington! (Cheers, ming ed with ironical laughs 
—groans, and hisses. ] 

Sir, it gives me great pleasure to say that we shall transmit by the next 
packet to England, the most glorious intelligence that the cause of Irish Re- 
peal is onward in America! [cheers.] The voices of 50,000 repealers in the 
city of New York alone—the whole Union besides being yet to be heard from 
—will be cheering indeed to sutfering Ireland! [applause.] And how joyfully 
will the tidings be received by the Ministry, too! [laughter.] And as to 
money, I think ye will agree with me that it is expedient to send that quite 
another way! [Laughter and cheers. For, to tell the truth, her Majesty's 
money bags are getting rather low, and there is no knowing what a tempta- 
tion such a sum as we shall send over might prove to Peel and his party ! 
{More merriment.] Now we know Daniel O'Connell to be a man of perfect 
integrity, and good judgment, and we well know that he will appropriate ut 
properly! And the Duke of Wellington may soon learn the fact that in case 
of his threatened invasion’s taking place, these 50,000 repealers, here, on 
this side of the Atlantic, may be taking into consideration the importauce of 
Canada, and Canada affairs, which are now, I believe, somewhat embarrassed ! 
[Deafening cheers.] All this will no doubt rejoice his Dukeship and Sir Ro- 
bert, mightily! The messenger who carries it will of course be knighted, per- 
haps ennobled! [Lavgh.] Nor will it lessen their joy to learn also that the 
British Tory press, in this city, had come to their aid, in this extremity, most 
gallantly ; conducted by the sane men, who were prominent opposers of the 
last war, and friends to the Hartford Convention projects! [Cheers. ] 

And this reminds me, sir, of a duty we owe to the other portion of the 
press of this city. How have they acted, sir, in this emergency? They have 
come out boldly, and bravely, in favour of suffering Irelandand Repeal The 
‘* Herald” has given us some home-thrusts, but is in the main favourable to our 
cause. The * Iribune” has displayed in behalf of this movement a soul bigger 
than the whole of his body, and the ‘* Plebeian’ has nailed its colours to the 
mast, in defence of the cause! [Cheers.] 

And now, sir, no doubt we shall soon be hearing remonstrances on the part 
of the British Government addressed to our own, against these movements in 
favour of the friends of Repeal, in Ireland. Sir Robert Peel will find this a 
‘*hard case” to deal with. He willdiscover that in this country the cause of 
Ireland is the cause ot Liberty and Humanity ; that the righ's and liberties of 
Ireland are as dear in our eyes, 2s those of the oppressed Polas, or Greeks, or 
of American slaves are in the view of hisown country. Ir. favour of all these 
she has associations, while she is at peace and holds commercial relations with 


Russia, aad Turkey, and the United States. And here the sovereign people | 


in their might of millions claim the same right which’ she chooses to exercise— 
of holding meetings and forming associations, in favor of oppressed humanity 
wherever it is to be found! [Lond applause ] What was their ‘* World's Con- 
vention,” held not long ago in London! What was its design, and what its 
object,—if not to array one portion of thes mighty empire against another !— 
Let us hear no more, then, about our “ interference !’”’ Let Sir Robert Peel be 
careful what kind of language he uses, or he may find some thousands of Ame. 
rican bayonets glittering before the walls of Quebec, ere long! [Hear, hear, 
and roars of cheering and yells of applause ] 

And thers is another conside:atiun, sir, which is very often thrown up against 
us, by those who are opposed to this movement. We are told that the course 
we are pursuing will inevitably tend to urge Ireland on to her ruin. Now is it 
to be for a moment believed that two such men as O’Conuvell and Steele are 
men so desperately wicked and unprincipled as to counsel measures that could 
tend to the ruin of their own, their native, their beloved land? [No, no, from 
all sides.]} We shall be crushed a: the first encounter, say such. We answer 
them, as Steele answered Peel. ‘‘ Let THEM TRY IT IF THEY DARE !’’—[Tre- 
mendous cheers } 

Why, my friends, is it not notorious that the whole of Europe is secretly ar- 
rayed against England, and she knows that the first movement she should make 
upon Ireland would precipitate the world upon her! And will she go to war !— 
And with Ireland! [Cries of no! she dare not!] No, no, she dare not! Ire- 
land must achieve her independence. On every side she will find a helping 
hand. Men, money and materials will be plentifully supplied from France ; 
and this is not all for the United States Government will not be able co withstand 
the demand that will be made upon it by its citizens to be permitted to march 
against the Canadas! [Hear, hear.] And how long will England be able to 
carry on her threatened invasion? She is now almost a bankrupt. She has got 
herself into a position in which she cannot stand still. [A voice: ‘“ Then let 
her lay down, G—d d—n her!”] And how long could she stand a war '— 
What would be the effect upon all her foreign possessions and trade,—those of 
India particularly? They would be cut off, by such a war, completely. And 
do such facts as these bear out the assertion that we are urging on Ireland to 
her ruin? Dare England invade her? From the bottom of my inmost s: ul 
I sincerely hope the attempt may be made. [Great sensation; cheers, cries 
of hear, &c.] 

But where is the force to come from! England has but 109,000 troops, and 
they are scattered all over the earth. Will she attempt to raise an army for 
the purpose, athome? Let her try it! Why, with all the force she can now 
command, she cannot keep the four millions of the Chartists quiet; and the 
first gun fired upon Ireland brings them to our side, to fight with us, for eman- 
cipation from the British yoke! Will she look to Canada for troops? Hardly. 
From her Colonies? ‘That will not do. They must stay where they are to de- 
fend Canada, and the Colonies. And where then! [One of the officers of the 
meeting, ‘‘From Hell!”] None but the noddle of Robby Peel can teli.— 
[Laughter ] And the Duke,—he I suppose, is to take the command of this 
great invading army,—when it is raised. But will England attempt any such 
outrage? O'Connell says she dare not. For my part, I hope she may. She 
will never get what she wants till thereisa fight! [Intense excitement with 
cries of “Fight! Fight!"] The concession of Irish independence must be 
forced from her! [Tremendous applause ] Yes,—just as we forced from her 
the acknowledgement of ours! [Renewed cheers,] 

Besides, sir, we owe a debt to England which we must pay, and which all the 
Treaty making powers in the world cannot arrange. We have an arrear of 
encroachments, and insults, (witness, for example, the recent capture of the 
Sandwich Islands,) to account for with her, and I do not believe there is at this 
moment, a single member of the Cabinet of Washington, who, if he would 
speak out his honest convictions and belief, would say, that he believed a contest 
between England and the United States can be much longer put off ! (Cheers.) 
America has but one general, pervading feeling, sir, towards England,—! say is 
boldly, —! came here, to-day, to speak the truth—and that feeling is deadly, 
uncompromising, irreconcileable hatred! (Hear! hear!) IL agree, sir, fully with 
a sentiment uttered last winter, in the Senate of the United States, by Thomas 
Hart Benton, of Missouri. He said that he believed that the man was then 
living, aye, and with a beard upon his face, too, who would see, before he died, 
an American army in Ireland, and an American general walking the streets of 
London! (Vociferous acclamations of applause.) Sir, I offer you the following 
resolution 

[The resolution declares the position taken by the speaker, throughout his 
remarks: that it is the opinion of this meeting that, if England invades Ire- 
land, she will do it with the assured loss of the Canadas by American arms. } 

The resolution of Mr. Carr was put and carried by acclamation. 

Mr McKeon then rose, and said that, though late, he would take the liberty 
of saying another word. They had stood there, densely crowded, for more than 
two hours, and their patience had been sadly tried. The cause was a good one, 
and it was that which had animated and sustained them. He couk! not part 
with them until giving utterance toa tribute with which his heart was swelling, 
to the extreme orderliness, and the entire absence of every thing like confusion, 
which had characterized this meeting: and he begged leave to express the 
hope that nothing woyld occur to mar the effect which such a fact was calcu- 
lated to produce in favour of the good cause in which they were engaged. 
(Shouts of applause.) Mr. McKeon then moved that the meeting adjourn, and 
it did so, (at half past 8 o’clock,) with three cheers for “* IreLanp, O'CONNELL, 


and Repeat!” 








INDIA,—SCINDE. 
As it is probable that the whole of the Sci 
sicered an integral part of the British domin 
extent may not be thought out of place here 
In its general features Scinde is said to bear a remarkable resemblance t 
Egypt, the mouths of the Indus forming a delta like that made by the mouths 
of the Nile. The Indus, like the Nile, inundates the land in the vicinity of its 
banks, and the country itself, like Egypt, is bo ed on one side by mountains 


le territory will in future be con- 
s, a glance at its position and 


and on the other by adesert. The territory s the course of the Indus for 
nearly 300 miles, embracing both banks of it for the whole of that distance, 
and extending in width about 80 miles. It may, therefore, be said to command 
the navigation of the Indus from the sea till i: enters the great desert, and 
branches into those streams which form the Punjaub, ‘ the country of the five 
rivers.” : 


The soil and produce are of course various. The subjoined description is 


the same, we believe, who was appointed Consul, or something of the kind, | from a work of establisbed authority, “ Hamilton’s East India Gazetteer :"— 
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“« The banks of the Indus in the vicinity of Hyderabad are generally well 
cultivated, except where the Ameers have made enclosures to confine game ; 
but these are so numerous and extensive as to occupy many of the most valu- 
ble spots of land. The cultivation of Scinde depends on the periodical rains 
and the process of irrigation by means of canals and watercourses. During the 
swelling of the rivers grains and other seeds are raised ; the remainder of the 
year is employed in the cultivation of indigo, sugar-cane, huldee, &c. 

“The whole country is capable of great improvement, but even under its 
present system of mismanagement, has been made to produce a large revenue. 

‘* Scinde is ames swarming with military adventurers, from whence the 
native powers of Hindostan have long been supplied with infantry mercenaries. 
The national armies of the principality are usually collected from various tribes, 
who hold lands on a military tenure from the Ameers, at whose summons they 
are obliged to bring their respective quotas into the field. Although the pro- 
duce of Scinde be at present equal to three times the consumption of its inha- 
bitants, it is nevertheless badly cultivated, thinly peopled, and wholly unequal 
to the subsistance of any formidable force. 

* The men of Scinde are generally of a middle size, well-made, and stronger 
than the more southern natives of India. Their complexion is a dark tawny, 
with black eyes and eye-brows, and uncommonly good teeth; like the Seiks 
they allow their hair to grow, and wear such large turbans, that some of them 
contain eighty yards of muslin. A great majority of the Mahommedans are 
Soonees, and mostly of the Haneefee sect, but they have few religious preju- 
dices. The females are distinguished for beauty of face and symmetry of 
person, yet they are not doomed to strict seclusion; and the dancing-girls. 
of Scinde, in figure, manner, and appearance, greatly excel those of Upper 
Hindostan. 

“ The whole of this territory swarms with mendicants in a state of the utmost 
apparent misery ; but here also, as in other Mussulman countries, a class of 
sturdy beggars are seen, pretenders to be seids or descendants of the prophet, 
and demanding charity in the most peremptory and arrogant manner. These 
objects of charity frequently go about in parties of seven or eight, soliciting 
alms on horseback, well-dressed, armed, and mounted, with a green flag carried 
before them, and when their requests are not complied with they bestow abuse 
on the obdurate with the most liberal profusion. Scinde was the first conquest 
in Hindostan effected by the Mahummedans, it having long preceeded their 
invasions by the route of Attock and Lahore. 

‘*The East India Company had formerly a factory in Scinde, with which 
they carried on a considerable trade, but it was withdrawn, probably owing to 
the disorderly state and consequent poverty of the country ; indeed, commerce 
and agriculture of all descriptions have rapidly declined in Scinde since the 
accession of the present rapacious rulers. The duties levied on foreign and 
domestic trade are estimated at two-thirds of the capital employed, and the 
cultivator is compelled to sel! his grain at a low price to the government, by 
which it is monopolized, and subsequently re-sold at a considerable profit. In 
addition to this evil extensive tracts of the best land on the banks of the Indus 
are set apart and converted into wastes and jungles for the preservation of game, 
the Ameers being, unfortunately for the country, most passionately addicted to 
hunting. 

The country has long groaned under a despotism of the most degrading 
kind, and for many years past the condition of the people has been deterio- 
rating. Monuments exist in the country which show that at one period it was 
of considerable importance, but latterly, owing to the absolute despotism of 
the Ameers, the people have sunk both in intelligence and industry. In the 
last visit of Captain Burnes, in 1836, he writes: ‘‘ The Scindian, whether his 
station be high or low, has attained but a humble place in the scale of civili- 
sation. Throughout the journey we found all parties dissipated, and indif- 
ferent to almost anything except sensuality. The tamarisk, their native shrub, 
is a type of the country—weeds overgrow the soil, physical and moral.” 

Of the policy of this conquest we here offer no opinion; but there can be 
no manner of doubt that the change will be beneficial for the country and peo- 
ple, and tend to call forth the fertility of the soil, and those germs of good 
which travellers have believed to see in the national character. As little can 
it be doubted that, if the conquest be prudently secured, it may be made of 
immense advantage to the British empire in India. By means of the Indus a 
noble highway will be provided into the Punjaub country ; and the shores of 
this noble river may be studded with the depéts of commerce, which will 
spread civilisation, commerce, and the arts, through the surrounding country, 
and exert a powerful influence on those barbarous nations which have hitherto 
been enabled to shut themselves out from the view of the western world in a 
kind of savage seclusion. 





HORRORS OF WATERLOO. 


The late Sir Charles Bell, in a letter published in the Memoirs and Corres. 
pondence of I’rancis Horner, gives the following harrowing account of his sur- 
gical practice on the wounded at the battle of Waterloo : 

* July, 1815. 

‘* My dear Horner,—I write this to you, after having been some days at home, 
engaged in my usual occupations, and, consequently, disenchanted of the hor- 
rors of the battle of Waterloo. I feel relief in this, for certainly if I had written 
to you from Brussels, I should have appeared very extravagant. An absolute 
revolution took place in my economy, body and soul ; so that I who am kaown 
to require eight hours sleep, found first three hours, and then one hour and a 
half sufficient, after days of the most painful excitement and bodily exertion. 

‘“* After I had been tive days engaged with the prosecution of my object, I 
found that the best cases, that is, the most horrid wounds left totally without 
assistance, were to be found in the hospital of the French wounded. This hos- 
pital was only forming ; they were even then bringing these poor creatures in 
from the woods. It is impossible to convey to you the picture of human misery 
continually before my eyes. What was heartrending in the day was intolerable 
at night; and I rose and wrote, at four o’clock in the morning, to the chief sur- 
geon Gunning, offering to perform the necessary operations upon the French. 
At six o'clock I took the knife in my hand, and continued incessantly at work 
till seven in the evening ; and so the second day, and again the third day. 

‘“* All the decencies of performing surgical operations were soon neglected : 
while I amputated one man’s thigh, there lay at one time thirteen, all beseech- 
ing to be taken next; one full of entreaty, one calling upon me to remember 
my promise to take him, another execrating. It wasa strange thing to feel my 
clothes stiff with blood, and my arms powerless with the exertion of using the 
knife; and more extraordinary still, to find my mind calm amidst such variety 
of suffering ; but to give one of these objects access to your feelings was to 
allow yourself to be unmanned forthe performance of a duty. It was less pain- 
ful to look upon the whole, than to contemplate one object. 

“When I first went round the wards of the wounded prisoners, my sensa- 
tions were very extraordinary. We had every where heard of the manner in 
which these men had fought, nothing could surpass their devotedness. In a long 
ward, containing fifty, there was no expression of suffering, no one spoke to his 
neighbour. ‘There was a resentful, sullen rigidness of face, a fierceness in their 
dark eyes, as they lay half covered in the sheets, 

** Sunday —! was interrupted, and now I perceive I was falling into the mis- 
take of attempting to convey to you the feelings which took possession of me, 
amidst the miseries of Brussels. After being eight days among the wounded, 
I visited the field of battle. The view of the field, the gallant stories, the 
charges, the individual instances of enterprise and valour, recalled me tu the 
sense which the world has of victory and Waterloo. But this was transient, 
a gloomy, uncomfortable view of human nature is the inevitable consequence of 
looking upon the whole as | did, as I was forced to do. 

“It is a misfortune to have our sentiments so at variance with the universal 
sentiment. But there must ever be associated with the honours of Waterloo, 
to my eyes, the most shocking signs of wo; to my ear, accents of entreaty ; 
outery from the manly breast, interrup'ed forcible expressions of the dying, and 
noisome smells. I must show you my note books, for as I tuok my notes of 
cases generally by sketching the object of our remarks, it may convey an excuse 
for this excess of sentiment. Faithfully yours, 

“C. BELL.” 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 108 1-4 a 10s 1-2 
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IRISH REPEAL. 

The great public meeting, or “‘ mass meeting,” as it was called, took place 
yn Wednesday evening, inthe Park. The ‘ mass’ amounted to about 3,000 
persons, many of whom were women and children. As 4 great meeting, or as 
in effort to call together the great bulk of the people of this city, it was a 
failure. Thetime of the day (half-past six) and the favourable state of the 
weather were circumstances which contributed to bring to the spot great num- 
ers, especially as the town had been fre¢ ly and hberally placarded ; yet the 
result was as we have stated ; and we are warranted in repeating our statement 
of last week, that the question of Repea’, per s¢, enjoys no real sympathy from 
the American people. A stay of five minutes at the meeting on Wednesday 


was sufficient to satisfy any intelligent person of this fact. The artizans and 
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labouring people alone, returning from their avocations in the lower pari of the 
city to their residences in the upper, would have prodveed “a mass’? far 
greater than 3,000, had the masses been disposed to congregate. With one or 
two exceptions we saw no leading or distinguished Americans present. 

The orators, who are not always /eading or distinguished men, were, how- 
ever, enthusiastic, and gave many favourable specimens of * lung-labour.” 
Major Davezac, who rejoiced that he had not a drop of Anglo-Saxon blood in 
his veins, was pre-eminent in this line. The major and the Anglo-Saxons are, 
perhaps, juits in their inclinations on this point ; and should the major join the 
expedition to Canada, we doubt if his regard for them would be at all improved 
-on further acquaintance. 

The expedition of 20,090 men to Cannda, it seems, is resolved on, if Eng- 
lard attempts to put down repeal at home. The movement of troops to Ire- 
land, it seems, is to be the signal for the march of Major Davezac and John 
Mallin (who offers a thousand dollars towards the speculation) to the northern 
frontier. Touching this Canada part of the question, it is difficult to say how 
far such ascheme enters into the projects of the repealers. We think the 
movements on this sida of the Atlantic are directed by instructions from the 
other. The meeting of Wednesday was got up expressly for the purpose of 
producing an effect at home, and it is evident that the day previously to the 
sailing of the steamer was fixed upon to give greater force to the demonstra- 
tion. One of the speakers avowed asmuch. A junction of the repealers of 
the United States with the disaffected of Canada may be a part of Mr. O'Con- 
nell’s tactics, and if so, the present denuded state of the colonies of troops 
will offer a strong inducement for carrying such tactics jnto effective operation 
The sullen and discontented humour of the loyalists, too, from bad treatment, 
will count well in favour of the sympathisers. ‘Time, however, will enlighten 
as on these points, and in regard to proceedings at home, we are quite sure 
that the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel will not slacken in the exe- 
eution oftheir duty. That their pulicy in regard to repeal will be fully acted 
upon we do not doubt ; nor will the news from the United States, and the de- 
nunciations of the Park meeting, produce the slightest effect upon their nerves, 
Mr. O'Connell may continue to agitate and collect his $60,000 a-year ; but if 
he go beyond the line of public speaking and writing, and make any at 
tempt at physical opposition to the measures of the government, he will be 
promptly put down by the strong arm of the law. 





THE CAPTURE OF PARIS IN 1814. 

We copy to-day from Auison’s History, an account of one of the most re- 
markable events of modern times, the capture of Paris by the allied armies in 
1814. The narration commences shortly after the period when the allied 
sovereigns had determined to march on the French capital, in consequence of 
having intercepted a secret despatch from Savary, giving the most deplorable 
account both of the total exhaustion of resources and shaken state of the public 
mind there, and a private letter from Napotzon to Marie Lovise announcing 
his intended retrograde movement and design to draw near to the strong places 
on the frontier. The latter was in the following terms: 

“My love! I have been for some days constantly on horseback. On the 
20th I took Arcis-sur-aube. The enemy attacked me there at eight o'clock in 
the evening. J beathim the same evening; I took two guns and retook two. 
The next day the enemy’s army put itself in battle array to protect the march 
of its columns on Brienne and Bar-sur-Aube; and I resolved to approach the 
Marne and its environs, in order to drive them further from Paris, by approach. 
img my own fortified places. This evening | shall be at St. Dizier. Farewell, 
my love! Embrace my son.” 

This march upon St. Dizier, by which Napoleon left but a comparatively 
small force between the allied armies and Paris, has been much criticised, but 
it is now generally admitted to have been expedient as a measure of military 
policy, and as such, it may be regarded as the last of those brilliant movements 
jm that astonishing campaign, which alone would be sufficient to give im. 
mortality to his name. When his whole remaining resources had been 
fairly worn out in that marvellous struggle, he had a fair prospect by this feli- 
citous conception of removing the contest on fresh ground, hitherto compara- 
tively unexhausted and of tripling his force in the field by the addition of the 
garrisons drawn from the frontier fortresses. How nearly it succeeded is proved, 
by the extreme difficulty which Alexander had to prevent the Austrian com. 
mander from commencing, ia consequence, a ruinous retreat; and the Russian 
Emperor's own words, that his anxiety on that occasion made half his hair turn 
gray. ‘I marched on St. Dizier,’”’ said Napoleon afterwards at Elba to Gene, 
ral Kohler, the Austrian Commissioner, ‘‘ because twenty experimests had con. 
vinced me that I had only to send a few hussars on your line of communication, 
'n order to spread dismay amongst you. On this occasion I stood on it with 
my whole army, but you never troubled your heads about me: ‘twas because 
the devil had possession of you.” Yet this movement beyond all question, 
proved his ruin, for it exposed the capital to the assault of irresistible forces ; 
and that he fully appreciated the danger of an attack there, is evident from the 
haste with which he at once abandoned all the military advantages of the march 
on St. Dizier to avert it and returned in person. ‘I burned the pave- 
ment,” said he on his return, ‘my horses were as swift as the wind, but 
still I felt oppressed with an intolerable weight: something extraordinary 
was passing within me. I asked them only to hold out four and twenty 
hours.” 


CHURCH EXTENSION. 

We give to day a recent debate in the House of Commons, on the expedient 
proposed by Sir Rosert Peer, for extending the endowment of Church 
Curacies, in populous places, throughout England. The nature of this project 
may be gathered from the debate ; we might, therefore, confine ourselves to 
the expression of a fervent hope, that it may answer fully the emergency it is 
intended to meet, and provide our large manufacturing population with trust- 
worthy and laborious clergymen of the established Church ; but we fear that, 
although the present measure is, probably, all that it would be expedient in 
Government now to attempt, it is yet, not adequate to meet the spiritual desti- 
tution which exists, and which it is so desirable should be supplied by ministers 
of the Established Church. 

The difficulty appears to us to proceed from the prevailing idea, that our 
clergy should be selected from the higher classes,—that a collegiate education, 
and a station in society, are pre-requisites to the clerical character ; and certainly 
it would scem to be so, were its sphere of usefulness to be confined to the edu- 
cated and refined alone ; but it must not be forgotten that within tae last half 
century, large multitudes have been collected together in particular spots, 
beyond the reach of the village curate, or the influence of rank and property ; 
and that it is amongst these—the hard-worked and ignorant, and often suffering 
—that pastoral care and pastoral teaching are wanting, We know that a sense 
of religious duty might carry, and sometimes does, the educated minister to 
labour in this uncongenial field ; yet to expect it ona large seale—a scale ade- 
quate to the emergency,—would be more than the ordinary Jaws of our nature 
will justify. 

It has appeared to us, that it has become desirable to create a new order of 
elergy—one gathered from the humbler classes,—whose aspirations would be 
limited to the sphere whence they proceed ; who would be content to take up 
their permanent abode there, and teach there, the blessings of religion and the 
comforts which follow a well regulated life. Surely, the Church, with confidence 

n herself and her Mission, need not fear to make an experiment to which she 
seems called by a new feature, which has developed itself in the social system 
of the Mother Country. 


INTERFERENCE OF FOREIGN POWERS. 

It is not always easy to decide when the interference of one nation in the 
affairs of another is allowable, because it often depends on treaty stipulations, 
certain principles and established usages. As a general rule, every nation is 
its own master, governing itself and all its possessions independently of, and 
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wihout molestation or contro.| from other States or powers—yet the excep. 
tio1s to th's rule are numerous and important, and very frequently acted upon. 

The Commercial Advertiser snd a correspondent writing under the signature 
of “ Britannicus,” are engaged in discussing this question. It is not our design 
to take any part with them, but merely to po‘nt out a few of the leading fea- 
tures in the doctrine of Intervention. 

One of the most remarkable cases of Intervention was that in which Eng- 
land and the great northern potentates of Europe undertook to suppress the 
French Revolution. They united their fleets and armies, and made war upon 
France, refusing to recognise the republican form of government thas had been 
set up by the cut throats and jacobins of that period. The European powers 
justified themselves in this resolution, because the dominant party in France 
had not only dethroned and executed the King and destroyed the monarchy, 
but endeavoured to prosecute the same destructive principles to all the sur- 
rounding nations. The aggressions of France on the neighbouring States 
were flagrant, and when she sent her armies into them, they did not conform 
themselves to the legitimate and established modes of warfare, but proceeded 
to overthrow all theaancient institutions of those States, and to bring anarchy 
and confusion into society. The established government of nearly all Europe 
is monarchical, yet the French people made war upon the principle of monar- 
chy and sought its destruction in every quarter. In this way the French Re- 
public became a common nuisance and a common danger, and the monarchical 
powers as a matter of self-defence, banded themselves together to bring that 
Republic within proper limits. This 1s one of the cases where national inter- 
ference is justifiable, and it is upon the principle of self-preservaeion. 

Humanity is another incentive to interference, and which took place in the 
case of the Greek revolution, against the Turks. In the early part of that heroic 
struggle, the Government of England maintianed a strict neutrality. She forbade 
the officers of her navy and army joining the ranks fo the Greeks on pain of dis- 
missal, and Co'onel Leicester Stanhope, who had taken the command of the 
Greek forces, and was daily leading them to fresh victories, was, on the rep- 
resentation of the Turkish Cabinet, called home. ‘This fact must be fresh 
in the minds of all those who took any interest in the proceedings of that 
revolution. 

But when the Turk began to forsee the loss of his Greecian provinces, he in 
desperation resorted to his old mode of punishing revolt, by murdering all the 
revolters. He laid desolate the beautiful island of Scio—he gave no quarter— 
he sacrificed women and children, and ultimately brought [brahim Pacha from 
Egypt with a horde of Arab barbarians, to carry on a war of extermination 
against a christian race. Europe had no objectian to see the Greeks subdued, 
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city, have acted most sensibly and most hono .rably, by dissuading the public 
from participating in the late improper proceedings. 


The Canada Border.—Some new cases of barn and house burning have re- 
cently take place on the frontier, near Odelltown, an1 the perpetrators, as 
usual, have escaped detection. As usual, too, the disaffected in Canada have 
ged these crimes upon the loyalists. The foul imputation is too infamous 
to be listened to. 


NEW WORKS. 

We have received from the enterprising publishers, Lea & Blanchard, Phila- 
delphia, the “ History of Ireland,” commencing with its earliest period to the 
great expedition against Scotland, in 1545, by Thomas Moore, Esq. Accord- 
ing to the notice of the American publishers, the present volume of ‘ Moore's 
Ireland” contains all that the author has as yet written and published on the 
subject ; aud as it may be a long time before the work is concluded, the pub- 
lishers offer to the public this portion of it, which embraces three volumes of 
the London edition, with a promise of furnishing the remainder in the same 
style when published by the author. From the position Ireland at present 
holds in the political world, all authentic information relating to it will be eagerly 
sought after by all classes of readers—and while it may not be uninteresting to 
know that the Celts were the first inhabitants of the western parts of Europe ; 
we at the same time learn, that, of the language of this most ancient people, 
the purest dialect now existing is the Irish. The subject matter of the work is 
fully elucidated by copious notes and extracts from ancient Latin and Greek 
geographical writers of celebrity, evincing much study and research. From 
the well known reputation of the author as a writer and biographer, coupled 
with the popularity of the subject, we have no hesitation in anticipating a rapid 
and extensive circulation for his ‘* History of Ireland.” 

Also from the same publishers the “ Encyclopedia of Geography.” This 
truly valuable work has progressed to the completion of its ninth number, and 
in public favour has exceeded the most sanguine expectations. In clear and 
concise detail, with regard to all matters concerning various countries is only 
equalled by Brande’s Encyclopedia of Arts and Sciences, and there is no 
doubt but that both of these productions will long maintain their rank as stand- 
ard works of useful and general information. 

Shakspeare’s Works.—We have received from the Harpers, No. VII of 
Shakspeare’s dramatic works and poems. It comprises Cymbeline, King Lear, 
Romeo and Juliet, and other plays. The whole work will be completed in eight 
numbers, at twenty-five cents each, and will be embellished by nineteen etch- 
ings on steel. It is a meri: of this edition that it is accompanied by copious 


but not exterminated,—and accordingly England and Russia sent their fleets | explanatory notes. 


to stop the brutal and bloody cereer of the Egyptian vassal. The Christian 


James’ New Novel.—The rapid pen of Mr. James has been employed on 


fleets met him in the Bay of Navarino, and the crescent was humbled in | another romance, which the Harpers have just published. It is entitled “The 
the dust. This wss a cause of intervention arising from the principles of | False Heir,” and is a story of France, wrought up with considerable power, 


humanity. 
In the case of the South American Republics, the Government of England 


and characterized by all those literary excellencies by which Mr. James’ novels 
are always cistinguished. One of these characteristics is chastencss of style 


exerted itself to prevent the equipment of armaments for that service. Find- | and story ; insomuch that one need never blush to read his writings to one’s 


ing single seizures unavailing, and the people embarking in the warfare exten- 


sisters or daughters, or fear to place them in their hands. The price is twelve 


sively, the Cabinet caused a law to be passed by Parliament, which law was | and a half cents. 


called ‘the Foreign Enlistment Act ;” its name designated its object, and it 


The Neighbours.—This excellent story of Miss Bremers, founded on every 


was immediately put in force, and prevented, if wu recollect aright, the sailing | day life in Sweden, and which has elevated its author to so high a pitch in the 
of Gen. Deveraux’s expedition, from Ireland for Columbia. This law remained | world of letters, is now republished by the Harpers in beautiful style for twelve 


in force as long as its operations were needed, after which it was sepealed. 


and a half cents. It is worthy of a vast sale. 


Tn the instances of Spain and Portugal Great Britain acted in concert with Harper's Family Library.—No. VII. is published, comprising ‘“ The life 


other powers by virtue of specific treaties ; and in regard to Portugal she was | and aztions of Alexander the Great ;” by Rev. J. Williams. 


This is a full ac- 


bound by a treaty of old date to come to the assistance of Portugal whenever | count of the campaigns of the great Conqueror, designed especially for youth, 


that Government was in danger. The fulfilment of this obligation was de- | but capable of interesting and instructing the more matured. 


It is also illus. 


manded by Don Pedro when his brother Miguel disputed with him the throne | trated by a map. Price twenty-five cents. 


of the Braganzas. England was, therefore, bound to appear as the supporter 
of the rightful party; but as the title of Don Pedro was somewhat questiona- 


From the same publishers, the Harpers—“ McCulloch’s Gazetteer,” a geo- 
graphical, statistical, and historical Dictionary, of the various countries, places, 


ble, and as Miguel’s party was the British party, many counselled the giving | and principal natural objects in the world. 


the benefit of the doubts in favour of the frienés of Engand. The Whigs, who 
were then in office, decided otherwise, supported Pedro, dethroned Miguel, and 
put on the throne Donna Maria, who has since rewarded John Bull by driving 
British commerce from the shores of Portugal. England was right in her prin- 


ciple, but wrong in her application, and suffers accordingly. 


The recent affair between Russia and Turkey, in regard to Servia, rested 
on two articles in the treaty of Adrianople ; and the intervention of Russia, 
was founded thereon. As soon as the facts became fully known, it was clear 
that Russia was right ; tha Porte yielded, and the matter has ended. The 
treaty to which we allude stipulated that a fres and fair election of achief for 
the Servians should take place; but, in the election of Czerni George, fraud 
and violence had been used, and Russia in consequence called on the Porte to 


annul the election. The following sets the matter in a clear point of view, and 


may tend ta appease the new paroxysm of Russo-phobia which has lately been 


raging : 
HOUSE OF LORDS.—Frimay, May 5. 


The reading community are much indebted to the Harpers for the great 
amount of valuable information they continue to put in their hands in such neat 
and convenient forms, and yet at such moderate prices. In McCulloch’s Gazet- 
teer the articles relating to the United States will be rewritten and greatly mul- 
tiplied by Daniel Haskel, A. M., late President of the University of Vermont— 
the work will be completed in about 20 numbers at 25 cents each. 

Also, No. 10 of Alison’s History of Europe, concerning which, on account of 
its universally high reputation throughout the country, it is only necessary to 
announce its appearance to secure its rapid circulation. 

We have received from D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway, “ The New Pur- 
chase,” or Seven and a half years in the “ Far West.” By Robert Carlton, Esq. 
The subject matter of the work appears to be made up of the memoranda of a 
journal, embracing a prosaic account of incidents in which, according to a quasi 
preface, there is a combination of eight parts truth and two fiction. 


NIBLO'’S GARDEN. 


Lord BEAUMONT, in moving for papers respecting the late events in Ser-] Mr. Niblo is in full activity at his deiightful Garden, which is now hecome 


via, called attention to the importance of maintaining the integrity of the Otto- 
man empire as essential to the balance of power in Europe, and accused Lord 
Aberdeen of having, by acquiescing in the aggression of Russia, seriously im- 
paired the independence of the Porte, and thereby affected injuriously the poli. 
tical and commercial interests of England. After briefly reviewing the history 
of Servia since 1804, in order to explain the part which Russia had taken in 
her affairs, he proceeded to contend, by reference to the treaties of Bucharest 
and Akerman, that the power of electing the chiefs was confined to the Ser. 
vians, and that therefore Russia had no claim to interfere in the recent election, 
which, although in accordance with the previously unchallenged right of the 
people, it had stigmatised as a revolution. Czerni George, the chief thus 
elected, had been recognised by the Porte, but Russia had declared against 
him, and in infringement of the treaty of Adrianople, had demanded his depo- 
sition. The three other powers who were parties to the treaty had stood aloof, 
although France, had she been supported, would willingly have made a stand 
against this humiliation of the Sultan; and he wished to learn whether Eng- 
land would interfere to prevent these insidious advances upon the territories of 
an ancient and faithful ally.’ 

Lord ABERDEEN readily admitted that, althongh the person of the chief 
in a province which contained scarcely an English subject might be a matter of 
supreme indifference, its condition as affecting the existence of the Ottoman 
empire required attention. His information with respect to the revolt which 
had ended in the election of the present chief had been furnished by our Consul 
General at Belgrade. Although his opinions would predispose him to sympa- 
thise with an expression of popular opinion, he had represented what was 
described as the effort of a free people as simply the result of a corrupt bargain 
between the Turkish Pasha of Belgrade, and two or three of the Servian chiefs 
The excesses of tee dominant party had been almost beyond description ; the 
people had taken little interest in the transaction, and the unfortunate youth 
who had been thrust upon the throne would be too happy to escape from his 
unwelcome dignity. The revolt had been, he believed, in no degree owing to 
Russian intrigue ; and he contended that by the treaties which had been 
already cited, that Power was justified in the extent of its interference. A 
free election of their chiefs had been stipulated for the Servians, and it was 
only to the corruption by which the late result had been secured that Russia 
objected. He denied, however, that England had any motive which would 
justify her in takirg part in a matter with which, until the independence of the 
Turkish empire was more nearly effected, we had no concern; and defended 
this opinion by comparing the conduct of Austria, which, although a neighbour- 
ng state, and possessing a population of the same character as the Servians— 
with a friendship for the Turkish empire quite as earnest as this country could 
entertain—had approved the demands of Russia, and advised the Porte with- 
out delay to do justice, by complying with them. He believed the Porte had 


doubly attractive from the heat of the weather. The French Opera Le Domi- 
ni Noir was represented on Monday and Wednesday, and last night the Pos- 
tillion was produced. 

The following is a part of the novelties presented for the season : 

Mr. W. E. Burton, the celebrated performer, together with other eminent 
talent, is engaged to appear in Comedy. 

The inimitable Ravel Family, under the the direction of Gabriel Ravel, 
have been secured, and will appear in the early part of the Season, in new 
Cemic Pantomines. 

Mons. Martin and Miss Wells are also engaged, and will appear in severa 
new and popular dances. 

Arrangements have been made with Mr. Edge, the unrivalled artist in firl 
works, who will, during the season, produce several new originally designed 
and executed specimens of his peculiar art. 

The Grand Orchestra consists of 30 Musicians, carefully selected from those 
ranking bigh in their profession— 

Conductor, Mr. U. C. Hiil. 

The newest Overtures and Compositions in Music. of Musard, Strauss, Lar. 
ret, and Labitksy, received from London and Paris, will be successively brought 
forward in the course of the season, between the parts of the entertainments, 
in the Apollo Saloon. 

The Garden has been highly ornamented. Grottos, Fountains, Arbors, and 
Promenades, all newly arranged and fitted up, with thousands of gas lights and 
variegated lamps, and open every evening, Sundays excepted. 





DIED. 

At Kingston. Canada, on Sunday evening. the 7th May instant, Colonel C. L. L. Fos- 
ter, Half-pay unattached, Assistant Adjutant General to the Forces in Canada West, 
aged 63 years. Colonel Foster entered the service as Ensign in the 52d Regt. in De- 
cember, 1799, and was for some time Adjutant of the 2nd Battalion of that corps. He 
serveo for a short period in 1808 on the Peninsula, but in 1509 returned to England, 
whence he proceeded to Jamaica as Military Secretary to His Grace the Duke of Man- 
chester, the Govenor General of that Island. In 1810 he was sent by that nobleman on 
a special embassy to the Spanish authorities at the Havannah, where he remnined some 
months. In 181i] he returned to England and subsequently served in Ireland as Aid- 
de-Camp to General Sir Gordon Drummond, who then commanded the Kilkenny Dis- 
trict. In 1813 he came on the Staff of that Officer to Canada, and has since 1815 been 
employed as Assistant Ai\jvtant General. During a period of 44 years he has constantly 
been on fuil or Staff pay, and since he came to Canada, in 1813, he had but six months 
leave of absence, viz. in '627 when he revisited his native land. With a perfect know- 
ledge of his duty, and a most intimate acquaintance with the regulations of the service. 
Colonel Foster united a bland and courteous demeanour, which will long cause him to 
be remembered by the various Military men who have been in this command during 
the last 30 years, “ As a friend, an officer and a gentleman, his superiors couid not be 
found, and In the private and domestic relations of life, he was equally happy. 








’ 7 . . : 7% AMATEURS IN DOGS.—Those scarce and very valuable Spaniels of the pure. 
acquiesced in this suggestion, and that a new election would immediately King Charles and Blenheim breed. can be had at all times of the subscriber Also 
take place, but he apprehended no invasiod of Russian troops, and no resis- | Italian greyhounds, poodles, New foundland dogs, setters, pointers. se oon terriers, 

&c. &c. Gentlemen and ladies desiring any o e above description of choice dogs, 
tance on the part of the people, to the great body of whom the change would cannot obtain them on better terms than by applying to Wm. Moore, No 53 Ferry 
be welcome.—Adjourned. street, corner of Pearl -: a jel7 3m 

But in the matter of Irish Repeal which of these causes exists? There is | PHE USE OF THE GLOBES AND ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY TAUGHT, 

. ° : . Toate I aided by a new and elegant instrument, which will facilitate the learning. Apply 

no traaty stipulations calling for the interference of the United States. No! 5-4, °G. Vaie. Nautical Academy, 94 Roseselt street. New York. Ladies and others 
danger threatening them—no atrocious cruelty marking the course of English engaged in teaching, and amateurs in science are invited to examine at the above 





estabtishment, Vale’s Globe and Transparent Celestia! Sphere (in one instrument.) 


and consequently the Commercial Advertiser and other leading journals of the June 3d—pd. 7t. 
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